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CHAPTER IV. 
IN ESSEX STREET. 


ENRY BRIGHTMAN’S offices were in Essex Street, Strand, 
near the Temple. He rented the whole house: a capital 
house, towards the bottom of the street on the left-hand side as you 
go down. His father, who had been head and chief of the firm, had 
lived in it. But old Mr. Brightman was dead, and his son, now sole 
master, lived over the water on the Surrey side, in a style his father 
would never have dreamt of. It was a firm of repute and considera- 
tion ; and few legal firms, if any, in London were better regarded. 

It was to this gentleman my uncle, Mr. Serjeant Stillingfar, 
articled me: and a gentleman Henry Brightman was in every sense 
of the term. He was a slender man of middle height, with a bright, 
pleasant face, quick, dark eyes, and brown hair. Very much to my 
surprise, I found, when arrangements were being made for me, that 
I was to live in the house. Serjeant Stillingfar had made it a con- 
dition that I should do so. He and the late Mr. Brightman had 
been firm friends, and his friendship was continued to Henry. An 
old lady, one Miss Methold, a cousin of the Brightmans, resided in 
the house, and I was to take up my abode with her. She was a kind 
old thing, though a little stern and reserved, and she made me very 
comfortable. 

There were several clerks ; and one articled pupil, who was leav- 
ing the house as I entered it. The head of all was a gentleman 
named Lennard, who seemed to take all management upon himself, 
under Mr. Brightman. George Lennard was a tall spare man, with 
a thin, fair, aristocratic face and well-formed features. He looked 
about thirty-five years old, and an impression prevailed in the office 
that he was well-born, well-connected, and had come down in 
the world through loss of fortune. A man of few words, attentive 
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and always at his post, Lennard was an excellent superintendent, 
ruling with a strict yet kindly hand. 

One day, some weeks after I had entered, as I was at dinner with 
Miss Methold in her sitting-room, and the weather was warm enough 
for all doors to be open, we heard horses and carriage-wheels dash up 
to the house. The room was at the head of the stairs, leading from 
the offices to the kitchen: a large, pleasant room with a window 
looking towards the Temple chambers and the winding river. 

““ What a commotion!” exclaimed Miss Methold. 

I went to the door, and saw an open barouche, with a lady and a 
little girl inside it, attended by a coachman and footman in livery. 

“Tt is quite a grand carriage, Miss Methold.” 

“Oh,” said she, looking over my shoulder: “it is Mrs. Bright- 
man.” 

“Very proud and high and mighty, is she not?” I rejoined, for 
the clerks had talked about her. 

“She was born proud. Her mother was a nobleman’s daughter, 
and she'll be proud to the end,” said the old lady. “Henry keeps 
up great show and state for her. Of course, that is his affair, not 
mine.” 

“IT hear he has a charming place at Clapham, Miss Methold ?” 

“So do I,” she answered rather bitterly. ‘I have never seen it.” 

‘“‘ Never seen it?” I echoed in surprise. 

“ Never,” she answered. “I have not even been invited there by 
her. Never once, Charles. Mrs. Brightman despises her husband’s 
profession in her heart ; she despises me as belonging to it, I suppose, 
and as a poor relation. She has never condescended to get out of 
her carriage to enter the office here, and has never asked to see me, 
here or there. Henry has invited me down there once or twice when 
she was away from home, but I have said, No thank you.” 

Mr. Lennard came in. The clerks, one excepted, had gone out to 
dinner. ‘Do you know whether it will be long before Mr. Bright- 
man comes in, or where he has gone to ?” he said to Miss Methold. 

‘‘ Indeed, I do not,” she answered rather shortly. “I only knew 
he was out by his not appearing now at luncheon.” 

“ Charles, go to the carriage and tell Mrs. Brightman that we don’t 
know how long it may be before Mr. Brightman comes in,” said he. 

I rather wondered why he could not go himself as I took out the 
message to Mrs. Brightman. 


She had a fair proud face, and her air was cold and haughty as 


she listened to me. 

“Let this be given to him as soon as he comes in,” she said, 
handing mea sealed note. ‘Regent Street ; Carbonell’s,” she added 
to the footman. 

As the carriage turned and bowled away, I caught the child’s 
pretty face, a smile on her rosy lips and in her laughing brown eyes. 
I may as well say here that young Lake had struck up an 
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acquaintanceship with me. The reader may remember that I saw him 
at the chambers of Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar. I grew to like him 
greatly. His faults were all on the surface; his heart was in the 
right place. Boy though he was, he was thrown upon himself in the 
world. I don’t mean as to money, but as to a home; and he 
steered his course unscathed through its shoals. The few friends 
he had, lived in the country. He had neither father nor mother. His 
lodgings were in Norfolk Street, very near to us. Miss Methold 
would sometimes have him in to spend Sunday with me; and now 
and then, but very rarely, he and I were invited for that day to dine 
with Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar. 

The Sergeant lived in Russell Square, in one of its handsomest 
houses. But he kept, so to say, no establishment ; just two or three 
servants and a modest little brougham. He must have been making 
a great deal of money at that time, and I suppose he put it by. 

** Ah! you don’t know, Charley,” Lake said to me one evening when 
I was in Norfolk Street, and we began talking of him. “It is said 
his money went in that same precious bank which devoured yours; 
and it is thought that he lives in this quiet manner, eschewing pomps 
and vanities, to be able to help friends who were quite ruined by it. 
Old Jones knows a little, and I’ve heard him drop a word or two.” 

“T am sure my uncle is singularly good and kind. Those simple- 
minded men generally are.” 

Lake nodded. ‘Few men, Z should say, come up to Sergeant 
Stillingfar.” 

A trouble had come to me in the early spring. I thought it a 
great one, and grieved over it. Major Carlen gave up his house in 
Gloucester Place, letting it furnished for a long term, and went abroad 
with his wife. He might have gone to the end of the world for ever 
and a day, but she was like my second mother, and indeed was so, 
and I felt lost without her. They took up their abode at Brussels. 
It would be good for Blanche’s education, Mrs. Carlen wrote to me. 
Other people said that the Major had considerably out-run the con- 
stable, and went there to economise. Tom Heriot was down at 
Portsmouth with his regiment. 

I think that is all I need say of this part of my life. I liked my 
profession very much indeed, and got on well in it and with Mr. 
Brightman and the clerks, and with good old Miss Methold. And 
so the years passed on. 

The first change came when I was close upon twenty years of age: 
came in the death of Miss Methold. After that, I left Essex Street 
as a residence, for there was no longer anyone to rule it, and 
went into Lake’s lodgings in Norfolk Street, sharing his sitting- 
room and securing a bed-room. And still a little more time 
rolled on. 


It was Easter-tide. On Easter Eve, it happened that I had re- 
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mained in the office after the other clerks had left, to finish some 
work in hand. In these days Saturday afternoon has become a 
general holiday ; in those days we had to work all the harder. On 
Saturdays a holiday was unknown. 

Writing steadily, I finished my task, and was locking up my desk, 
which stood near the far window in the front room on the ground 
floor, when Mr. Brightman, who had also remained late, came down- 
stairs from his private room, and looked in. 

** Not gone yet, Charley !” 

‘“‘T am going now, sir. I have only just finished my work.” © 

‘Some of the clerks are coming on Monday, I believe,” continued 
Mr. Brightman. ‘“ Are you one of them ?” 

“Ves, sir. Mr. Lennard told me I might take holiday, but I did 
not care about it. As I have no friends to spend it with, it would not 
be much of a holiday to me. Arthur Lake is out of town.” 

“ And Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar on circuit,” added Mr. Brightman. 

He paused and looked at me, as he stood with the door in his 
hand. I was gathering the pens together. 

‘“* Have you no friends to dine with, to-morrow—Easter Day ?” 

‘No, sir. At least I have not been asked anywhere. I think I 
shall go for a blow up the river.” 

“ A blow up the river!” he repeated doubtfully. ‘Don’t you go 
to church ?” 

“ Always. I gotothe Temple. I meant in the afternoon, sir.” 

‘Well, if you haye no friends to dine with, you may come and 
dine with me,” said Mr. Brightman, after a moment’s consideration. 
‘Come down when service is over. You will find an omnibus at 
Charing Cross.” 

The invitation pleased me. Some of the clerks would have given 
their ears for it. Of course I mean the gentlemen clerks; not one 
of whom had ever been so favoured. I had sometimes wondered 
that he never asked me, considering his intimacy with my uncle. 
But, I suppose, to have invited me to his house and left out Miss 
Methold, would have been rather too pointed a slight upon her. 

It was a fine day. The Temple service was beautiful, as usual ; 
the anthem, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Afterwards I 
went forth to keep my engagement, and in due time reached the 
entrance gates of Mr. Brightman’s residence. 

It was a large, handsome villa, enclosed in fine pleasure-grounds, 
near Clapham. They lived in a good deal of style, kept seven or 
eight servants and two carriages ; a large barouche, and a brougham 
in which he sometimes came to town. A well-appointed house, full 
of comfort and luxury. Mr. Brightman was on the lawn when I 
reached it. 

“Well, Charles! I began to think you were late.” 

‘‘T walked down, sir. The first two omnibuses were full, and I 
would not wait for a third.” 
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“Rather a long walk,” he remarked with a smile. “ But it is 
what I should have done at your age. Dinner will be ready soon. 
We dine at three o’clock on Sundays. It allows ourselves and the 
servants to attend evening as well as morning service.” 

He had walked towards the house as he spoke, and we went in. 
The drawing-room and dining-room opened on either side a large 
hall. In the former room sat Mrs. Brightman. I had seen her occa- 
sionally at the office door in her carriage, but had never spoken to 
her except that first time. She was considerably younger than Mr. 
Brightman, who must have been then getting towards fifty. A proud 
woman she looked as she sat there ; her hair light and silky, her blue 
eyes disdainful, her dress a rich purple silk, with fine white lace 
about it. 

“ Here is Charles Strange at last,” Mr. Brightman said to her, and 
she replied by a slight bend of the head. She did not offer to shake 
hands with me. 

“‘T have heard of you as living in Essex Street,” she condescended 
to observe, as I sat down. ‘Your relatives do not, I presume, live 
in London ?” 

**T have not any near relatives,” was my answer. ‘ My great uncle 
lives in London, but he is away just now.” 

“You were speaking of that great civil cause, Emma, lately tried in 
the country ; and of the ability of the defendants’ counsel, Sergeant 
Stillingfar,” put in Mr. Brightman. “It is Sergeant Stillingfar, if 
you remember, who is Charles’s uncle.” 

“‘ Oh, indeed,” she said ; and I thought her manner became rather 
more gracious. And ah, what a gracious, charming lady she could 
be when she pleased! When she was amongst people whom she con- 
sidered to be of her own rank and degree. 

“Where is Annabel?” asked Mr. Brightman. 

** She has gone dancing off somewhere,” was Mrs. Brightman’s reply. 
“T never saw such a child. She is never five minutes together in 
one place.” 

Presently she danced in. A graceful, pretty child, apparently 
about twelve, in a light-blue silk frock. She wore her soft brown hair in 

‘curls round her head, and they flew about as she flew, and a bright 

colour rose to her cheeks with every word she spoke, and her eyes 
were like her father’s—dark, tender, expressive. Not any resemblance 
could I trace to her mother, unless it lay in the same delicately-formed 
features. 

We had a plain dinner; a quarter of lamb, pastry and creams. 
Mr. Brightman did not exactly apologise for it, but explained that on 
Sundays they had as little cooking as possible. But it was hand- 
somely served, and there were several sorts of wine. Three servants 
waited at table, two in livery and the butler in plain clothes. 

Some little time after it was over, Mr. Brightman left the room, 
and Mrs. Brightman, without the least ceremony, leaned back in an 
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easy chair and closed her eyes. I said something to the child. She 
did not answer, but came to me on tiptoe. 

“‘ If we talk, mamma will be angry,” she whispered. ‘ She never 
lets me make a noise while she goes to sleep. Would you like to 
come out on the lawn? We may talk there.” 

I nodded, and Annabel silently opened and passed out at one of 
the French windows, holding it back for me. I as silently closed it. 

“Take care that it is quite shut,” she said, “ or the draught may 
get to mamma. Papa has gone to his room to smoke his cigar,” she 
continued ; “and we shall have coffee when mamma awakes. We do 
not take tea until after church. Shall you go to church with us?” 

**T dare say I shall. Do you go?” 

“Of course Ido. My governess tells me never to miss attending 
church twice on Sundays, unless there is very good cause for doing 
so, and then things will go well with me in the week. But if I wished 
to stay at home, papa would not let me. Once, do you know, I made 
an excuse to stay away from morning service: I said my head ached 
badly, though it did not. It was to read a book that had been lent 
me, the ‘Old English Baron.’ I feared my governess would not let 
me read it, if she saw it, because it was about ghosts, so that I had only 
the Sunday to read it in. Well, do you know, that next week nothing 
went right with me: my lessons were turned back, my drawing was 
spoilt, and my French mistress tore my translation in two. Oh, dear! 
it was nothing but scolding and crossness. So at last, on the Saturday, 
I burst into tears and told Miss Shelley about staying away from 
church and the false excuse I had made. But she was very kind, 
and would not punish me, for she said I had already had a whole 
week of punishment.” 

Of all the little chatterboxes! ‘Is Miss Shelley your governess 
now ?” I asked her. 

‘Yes, But her mother is an invalid, so mamma allows her to go 
home every Saturday night and come back on Monday morning. 
Mamma says it is pleasant to have Sunday to ourselves. But I like 
Miss Shelley very much, and should be dull without her if papa were 
not at home. I do love Sundays, because papa’s here. Did you 
ever read ‘The Old English Baron?’” 

sc No.” 

‘Shall I lend it you to take home?” continued Annabel, her 
cheeks glowing, her eyes sparkling with good-nature. “I have it for 
my own now. It is a very nice book. Have your sisters read it ? 
Perhaps you have no sisters ?”. 

“JT have no real sisters, and my father and mother are dead. I 
have e 

“Oh, dear, how sad!” interrupted Annabel, clasping her hands. 
** Not to have a father and mother! Was it ”—after a pause—“ you 
who lived with Miss Methold ? ” 

“Yes. Did you know her ?” 
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“T knew her; and I liked her—oh, very much. Papa used to 
take me to see her sometimes. With whom do you live now?” 

“T live in lodgings.” 

She stood looking at me with her earnest eyes—thoughtful eyes 
just then. 

“Then who sews the buttons on your shirts ? ” 

I burst into laughter: the reader may have done thesame. “My 
landlady professes to sew them on, Annabel, but the shirts often go 
without buttons. Sometimes I sew one on myself.” 

“If you had one off now, and it was not Sunday, I would sew it 
on for you,” said Annabel. ‘Why do you Jaugh?” 

** At your concern about my domestic affairs, my dear little girl.” 

‘*‘ But there’s a gentleman who lives in lodgings and comes here 
sometimes to dine with papa—he is older than you—and he says it 
is the worst trouble of life to have no one to sew his buttons on. 
Who takes care of you if you are ill ?” she added, after another pause. 

‘‘ As there is no one to take care of me, I cannot afford to be ill, 
Annabel. I am generally quite well.” 

“‘T am glad of that. Was your father a lawyer, like papa?” 

“No. He was a clergyman.” 

‘Oh, don’t turn,” she cried ; “I want to show you my birds. We 
have an aviary, and they are beautiful. Papa lets me call them mine ; 
and some of them are mine in reality, for they were bought for me. 
Mamma does not care for birds.” 

Presently I asked Annabel her age. 

* Fourteen.” : 

“ Fourteen!” I exclaimed in surprise. 

“*T was fourteen in January. Mamma says I ought not to tell 
people my age for they will only think me more childish ; but papa 
says I may tell everyone.” 

She was in truth a child for her years ; especially as age is now 
considered. She ran about, showing mejeverything, her frock, her 
curls, her eyes dancing : from the aviary to the fowls, from the fowls 
to the flowers: all innocent objects of her daily pleasures, innocent 
and guileless as she herself. 

A smart-looking maid, with red ringlets flowing about her red 
cheeks, and wide cap-strings flowing behind them, came up. 

“* Why, here you are !” she exclaimed. “I’ve been looking all about 
for you, Miss Annabel. Your mamma says you are to come in.” 

“We are coming, Hatch; we were turning at that moment,” 
answered the child. ‘“ Is coffee ready ?” 

“Ves, Miss Annabel, and waiting.” 

In the evening we went to church ; ourselves, and the servants 
following at some distance. Afterwards we had tea, and then I rose 
to depart. Mr. Brightman walked with me across the lawn, and we 
had almost reached the iron gates when there came a sound of swift 
steps behind us. 
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* Papa! papa! Is he gone? Is Mr. Strange gone?” 
‘“‘ What is the matter now?” asked Mr. Brightman. 
“‘T promised to lend Mr. Strange this: it is ‘The Old English 

Baron.’ He has never read it.” 

“There, run back,” said Mr. Brightman, as I turned and took the 
book from her. ‘ You will catch cold, Annabel.” 

“What a charming child she is, sir!” I could not help exclaiming. 

‘She is that,” he replied. ‘A true child of nature, knowing no 
harm and thinking none. Mrs. Brightman complains that her ideas 
and manners are unformed ; no style about her, she says, no reserve. 

In my opinion that ought to constitute a child’s chief charm. All 

Annabel’s parts are good. Of sense, intellect, talent, she possesses 

her full share; and I am thankful that they are not prematurely de- 

veloped. I am thankful,” he repeated with emphasis, “that she is 
not a forward child. In my young days, girls were girls, but now 
there is not such a thing to be found. They are all women. I do 
not admire the forcing system myself; forced vegetables, forced fruit, 
forced children: they are good for iittle. A genuine child, such as 
Annabel, is a treasure rarely met with.” 
I thought so too. 


CHAPTER V: 
WATTS’S WIFE, 


Leavinc the omnibus at Charing Cross, I was hastening along the 
Strand on my way home, when I ran against a gentleman, who was 
swaggering along in a handsome, capacious cloak as if all the street 
belonged to him. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” I said, in apology. “TI ” And there I 
broke off to stare, for I thought I recognised him in the gas-light. 

“Why! It is Major Carlen !” 

‘Just so. And it is Charles. How are you, Charles?” 

“Have you lately come from Brussels?” I asked, as we shook 
hands. ‘“ And how did you leave mamma and Blanche?” 

“They are in Gloucester Place,” he answered. ‘ We all came 
over ‘Yast Wednesday.” 

‘* I wonder they did not let me know it.” 

** Plenty of time, young man. - They will not be going away in a 
hurry. We are settling down here again. You can come up when 
you like.” 

‘“* That will be to-morrow then. Good-night, sir.” 

But it was not until Monday evening that I could get away. Mr. 
Lennard went out in the afternoon on some private matter of his 
own, and desired me to remain in to see a client, who had sent us 
word he should call, although it was Easter Monday. Mr. Bright- 
man did not come to town that day. 

Six o’clock was striking when I reached Gloucester Place. Blanche 
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ran to meet me in the passage, and we had a spell of kissing. I 
think she was then about fourteen; perhaps fifteen. A fair, up- 
right, beautiful girl, with the haughty blue eyes of her childhood, and 
a shower of golden curls. 

“Oh, Charley, Iam so glad! I thought you were never, never 
coming to us.” 

“TI did not know you were here until last night. You should have 
sent me word.” 

“T told mamma so; but she was not well. She is not well yet. 
The journey tired her, you see, and the sea was rough. Come up- 
stairs and see her, Charley. Papa has just gone out.” 

Mrs. Carlen sat over the fire in the drawing-room in an easy chair, 
a shawl upon her shoulders. It was a dull evening, twilight not far 
off, and she sat with her back to the light. It struck me she looked 
thin and ill. I had been over once or twice to stay with them in 
Brussels ; the last time, eighteen months ago. 

“Are you well, mamma?” I asked as she kissed me—for I had not 
left off calling her by the fond old childhood’s name. ‘You don’t 
look so.” 

‘“* The journey tired me, Charley,” she answered—just as Blanche 
had said tome. “I havea little cold, too. Sit down, my boy.” 

‘* Have you come back here for good ?” I asked. 

‘* Well yes, I suppose so,” she replied with hesitation. ‘For the 
present, at all events.” 

Tea was brought in. Blanche made it; her mother kept to her 
chair and her shawl. The more I looked at her, the greater grew 
the conviction that something beyond common ailed her. Major 
Carlen was dining out, and they had dined in the middle of the day. 

Alas! I soon knew what was wrong. After tea, contriving to get 
rid of Blanche for a few minutes on some plausible excuse, she told 
me all. An inward complaint was manifesting itself, and it was hard 
to say how it might terminate. The Belgian doctors had not been 
very reassuring upon the point. On the morrow she was going to 
consult James Paget. 

“Does Blanche know?” I asked. 

“Not yet. I must see Mr. Paget before saying anything ‘o;.her. 
If my own fears are confirmed, I shall tell her. In that case I shall 
lose no time in placing her at school.” 

‘At school !” 

‘Why yes, Charley. What else can be done? This will be no 
home for her when I am out of it. Not at an ordinary school, 
though. I shall send her to our old home, White Littleham Rectory. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ravensworth are there still. She takes two or three 
pupils to bring up with her own daughter and will be glad of 
Blanche. There—we will put that subject away for the present, 
Charley. I want to ask you about something else, and Blanche will 
soon be back again. Do you see much of Tom Heriot ?” 
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“‘T see him very rarely indeed. He is not quartered in London, 
you know.” 

** Charles, I am afraid—I am very much afraid that Tom is wild,” 
she went on, after a pause. ‘“‘He came into his money last year: 
six thousand pounds. We hear that he has been launching out 
into all sorts of extravagance ever since. ‘That must mean that he 
is drawing on his capital.” 

I had heard a little about Tom’s doings myself. At least, Lake 
had done so, which came to the same thing. But I did not say this. 

‘It distresses me much, Charles. You know how careless and 
improvident Tom is, and yet how generous-hearted. He will bring 
himself to ruin if he does not mind, and what would become of him 
then? Major Carlen says—— Hush ! here comes Blanche.” 

I cannot linger over this part of my story. Mrs. Carlen died ; and 
Blanche was sent to White Littleham. 

And, indeed, of the next few passing years there is not much to 
record. I obtained my certificate, as a matter of course. Then I 
managed, by Mr. Brightman’s kindness in sparing me, and by my 
uncle’s liberality, to keep a few terms at Oxford. I was twenty-three 
when I kept the last term, and then I was sent for some months to 
Paris, to make myself acquainted with law, as administered in the 
French courts. That over, arrangements were made for my becom- 
ing Mr. Brightman’s partner. If he had had sons, one of them 
would probably have filled the position. Having none, he admitted 
me on easy terms, for I had my brains about me, as the saying runs, 
and was excessively useful to the firm. A certain sum was paid 
down by Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar, and the firm became Brightman 
and Strange. I was to receive at first only a small portion of the 
profits. And let me say here, that all my expenses of every descrip- 
tion, during these past years, had been provided for by that good 
man, Charles Stillingfar, and provided liberally. So there I was in an 
excellent position, settled for life when only twenty-four years of age. 

After coming home from Paris to enter upon these new arrange- 
ments, I found Mr. Brightman had installed a certain James Watts 
in Essex Street, as care-taker and messenger, our former man, 
Dickory, having become old and feeble. A good change. Dickory, 
in growing old, had grown fretful and obstinate, and liked his own 
way and will better than that of his masters. Watts was well-man- 
nered and well-spoken; a respectable and trustworthy man. His 
wife’s duties were to keep the rooms clean, in which she was at 
liberty to have in a woman to help once or twice a week if she so 
minded, and up to the present time to prepare Mr. Brightman’s 
daily luncheon. ‘They lived in the rooms on the bottom floor, one 
of which was their bedroom. 

“T like them both,” I said to Mr. Brightman, when I had been 
back a day ortwo. ‘‘ Things will be comfortable now.” 

“Yes, Charles ; I hope you will find them so,” he answered. 
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For it ought to be mentioned, that in becoming Mr. Brightman’s 
partner, it had been settled that I should return as an inmate to the 
house. He said he should prefer it. And, indeed, I thought I 
should also. So that I had taken up my abode there at once. 

The two rooms on the ground floor were occupied by the clerks. 
Mr. Lennard had his desk in the back one. Miss Methold’s parlour, 
a few steps lower, was now not much used, except that a client was 
sometimes taken into it. The large front room on the first floor was 
Mr. Brightman’s private room ; the back one was mine ; but he had 
also a desk in it. ‘These two rooms opened to one another. The 
floor above this was wholly given over to me ; sitting-room, bed-room, 
and dressing-room. ‘The top floor was only used for boxes, and on 
those rare occasions when someone wanted to sleep at the office. 
Watts and his wife were to attend to me; she to see to the meals, he 
to wait upon me, 

“TI should let her get in everything without troubling, and bring 
up the bills weekly, were I you, Charles,” remarked Mr. Brightman, 
one evening when he had stayed later than usual, and was in my 
room, and we fell to talking of the man and his wife. ‘“ Much 
better than for her to be coming to you everlastingly, saying you 
want this and you want that. She is honest, I feel sure, and I had 
the best of characters with both of them.” 

‘© She has an honest face,” I answered. ‘“ But it looks sad. And 
what a silent woman she is. Speaking of her face though, sir, it 
puts me in mind of someone’s, and I cannot think whose.” 

“You may have seen her somewhere or other,” remarked Mr. 
Brightman. 

‘6Ves, but I can’t remember where. I'll ask her.” 

Mrs. Watts was then coming into the room with some water, which 
Mr. Brightman had rung for. She looked about forty-five years old ; 
a thin, bony woman of middle height, with a pale, grey, wrinkled 
face, and grey hairs banded under a huge cap, tied under her chin. 

*‘There’s something about your face that seems familiar to me, 
Mrs. Watts,” I said, as she put down the glass and the bottle of 
water. ‘ Have I ever seen you before ?” 

She was pouring out the water, and did not look at me, “I 
can’t say, sir,” she answered in a low tone. 

‘Do you remember me? That’s the better question.” 

She shook her head. ‘“ Watts and I lived in Ely Place for some 
years before we came here, sir,” she then said. ‘It’s not impossible 
you may have seen me in the street when I was doing the steps ; 
but I never saw you pass by that I know of.” 

‘** And before that, where did you live?” 

“Before that, sir? At Dover.” 

* Ah! well,” I said, for this did not help me out with my puzzle : 
“‘T suppose it is fancy.” 

Mr. Brightman caught up the last word as Mrs. Watts withdrew. 
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“Fancy, Charles ; that’s what it must be. And fancy sometimes 
plays wonderful tricks with us.” 

“Yes, sir; I expect it is fancy. For all that, I feel perplexed. 
The woman’s voice and manner seem to strike a chord of my 


memory as much as her face does.” 





** Captain Heriot, sir.” 

Sitting one evening in my room at dusk in the summer weather, 
the window open to the opposite wall and to the side view of the 
Thames, waiting for Lake to come in, Watts had thus interrupted 
me to show in Tom Heriot. I started up and grasped his hands, 
He was a handsome young fellow, with the open manners that had 
charmed the world in the days gone by, and charmed it still. 

“Charley, boy! It is good to see you.” 

“ Ay, and to see you, Tom. Are you staying in London?” 

“Why, we have been here for days! What a fellow you are, not 
to know that we are now quartered here. Don’t you read the news- 
papers? It used to be said, you remember, that young Charley lived 
in a wood.” 

I laughed. ‘ And how are things with you, Tom?” 

‘Rather down; have been for a long time; getting badder and 
badder.” 

My heart gave a thump. In spite of his laughing air and his 
bright smile, I feared it might be too true. 

‘*T am going to the deuce, headlong, Charley.” 

* Don’t, Tom!” 

“ Don’t what? Not go or not talk of it? It is as sure as death, 
lad.” 

“‘ Have you made holes in your money ?” 

“ Fairly so. I think I may say so, considering that the whole of 
it is spent.” 

‘*Oh, Tom!” 

“Every individual stiver. But upon my honour as a soldier, 
Charley, other people have had more of it than I. A lot of it went 
at once, when I came into it, paying off back debts.” 

“What shall you do? You will never make your pay suffice.” 

** Sell out, I expect.” 

* And then ?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders in answer. They were very slender 
shoulders. His frame was slight altogether, suggesting an idea that 
he might not be strong. -He was about as tall as I—rather above 
middle height. 

“Take a clerkship with you, at twenty shillings a week, if you’d 
give it me. Or go out to the Australian diggings to pick up gold. 
How grave you look, Charles!” 

“Tt is a grave subject. But I hope you are saying this in joke, 
Tom.” 
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* Half in joke, half in earnest. I will not sell out if I can help it; 
be sure of that, old man; but I think it will have to come to it. 
Can you give me something to drink, Charley? I am thirsty.” 

“Will you take some tea? I am just going to have mine. Or 
anything else instead ?” 

“‘T was thinking of brandy and soda. But I don’t mind if I do try 
tea, for once. Ay, I will. Have it up, Charley.” 

I rang the bell, and Mrs. Watts brought it up. 

“ Anything else, sir?” she stayed to ask. 

“Not at present. Watts has gone out with that letter, I suppose ? 
—— Why, you have forgotten the milk!” 

She gave a sharp word at her own stupidity, and left the room. 
Tom’s eyes had been fixed upon her, following her to the last. He 
began slowly pushing back his bright brown hair, as he would do in 
his boyhood when anything puzzled him. 

“ Oh, I remember,” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘So you have her 
here, Charley!” 

‘* Who here?” 

** Leah.” 

“ Zeah / What do you mean?” 

“ That servant of yours.” 

“That is our messenger’s wife : Mrs. Watts.” 

“Mrs, Watts she may be now, for aught I know; but she was 
Leah Williams when we were youngsters, Charley.” 

“Tmpossible, Tom. This old woman cannot be Leah.” 

“T tell you, lad, it is Leah,” he persisted. ‘No mistake about it. 
At the first moment I did not recollect her. I have a good eye for 
faces, but she is wonderfully altered. Do you mean to say she has not 
made herself known to you ?” 

I shook my head. But even as Tom spoke, little items of remem- 
brance that had worried my brain began to clear themselves, bit by 
bit. Mrs. Watts came in with the milk. 

She had put it down on the tray when Tom walked up to her, 
holding out his hand, his countenance all smiles, his hazel eyes 
dancing. 

“How are you, Leah, after all these years? Shake hands for 
auld lang syne. Do you sing the song still ?” 

Leah gave one startled glance and then threw her white apron up 
to her face with a sob. 

“Come, come,” said Tom kindly. “I didn’t want to startle you, 
Leah.” 

“I didn’t think you would know me, sir,” she said, lifting her woe- 
begone face. ‘ Mr. Charles here did not.” 

“ Not know you! Ishould know you sooner than my best sweet- 
heart,” cried Tom gaily. 

“Leah,” I interposed, gravely turning to her, “ how is it that you 
did not let me know who you were? Why have you kept it from me?” 
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She stood with her back against Mr. Brightman’s desk, hot tears 
raining down her worn cheeks. 

“T couldn’t tell you, Master Charles. I’m sorry you know now. 
It’s like a stab to me.” 

‘* But why could you not tell me?” 

** Pride, I suppose,” she shortly said. ‘‘I was upper servant at the 
Rectory ; your mamma’s own maid, Master Charles: and I couldn’t 
bear you should know that I had come down to this. A servant of 
all work—scrubbing floors and washing dishes.” 

*‘ Oh, that’s nothing,” struck in Tom cheerfully. ‘ Most of us have 
our ups and downs, Leah. As far as I can foresee, I may be scouring 
out pots and pans at the gold-diggings next year. I have just been 
saying so to Mr. Charley. Your second marriage venture was an 
unlucky one, I expect ?” 

Leah was crying silently. ‘‘ No, it is not that,” she answered pre- 
sently in a low tone. ‘‘ Watts is a steady and respectable man ; very 
much so; above me, if anything. It—it—I have had cares and 
crosses of my own, Mr. Tom; I have them always ; and they keep 
me down.” 

‘“* Well, tell me what they are,” said Tom. “I may be able to 
help you. I will if I can.” 

Leah sighed and moved tothe door. ‘“ You are just as kind-hearted 
as ever, Mr. Tom; I see that; and I thank you. Nobody can help 
me, sir. And my trouble is secret to myself: one I cannot speak of 
to anyone in the world.” 

Just as kind-hearted as ever! Yes, Tom Heriot was that, and 
always would be. Embarrassed as he no doubt was for money, he 
slipped a gold piece into Leah’s hand as she left the room, whispering 
that it was for old friendship’s sake. 

And so that was Leah! Back again waiting upon me, as she had 
waited when I was a child. It was passing strange. 

I spoke to her that night, and asked her to confide her trouble to 
me. The bare suggestion seemed to terrify her. 

“Tt was a dreadful trouble,” she admitted in answer ; “a nightly 
and daily torment ; one that at times went well-nigh to frighten her 
senses away. But she must keep it secret, though she died for it.” 

And as Leah whispered this to me under her breath, she cast dread 
glances around the walls on all sides, as if she feared that eaves- 
droppers might be there. 
What on earth could the secret be ? 


And now, for a time, I retire into the background, and cease per 
sonally to tell the story. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
BLANCHE HERIOT. 


On one of those promising days that we now and then see in 
February, which seem all the more warm and lovely in contrast 
with the passing winter, the parsonage of White Littleham put on its 
gayest appearance within—perhaps in response to the fair face of 
nature without. A group of four girls had collected in the drawing- 
room. One was taking the brown holland covers from the chairs, 
sofa and footstools; another was bringing out certain ornaments, 
elegant trifles, displayed only on state occasions ; the other two were 
filling glasses with evergreens and hot-house flowers. It was the 
same room in which you once saw poor Mrs. Strange lying on her 
road to death. The parsonage received three young ladies to share 
in the advantages of foreign governesses, provided for the education 
of its only daughter, Cecilia. 

Whilst the girls were thus occupied, a middle-aged lady entered, 
the mistress of the house, and wife of the Reverend John Ravens- 
worth. 

“Oh, Mrs. Ravensworth, why did you come in? We did not 
want you to see it until it was all finished.” 

Mrs. Ravensworth smiled. ‘ My dears, it will only look as it has 
looked many a time before ; as it did at Christmas 3 

“ Mamma, you must excuse my interrupting you,” cried the young 
girl who was arranging the ornaments; “but it will look very 
different from then. At Christmas we had wretched weather, and 
see it to-day. And at Christmas we had not the visitors we shall 
have now.” 

“We had one of the two visitors, at any rate, Cecilia.” 

“Oh, yes, we had Arnold. But Arnold is nobody ; we are used 
to him.” 

“And Major Carlen is somebody,” interposed the only beautiful 
girl present, looking round from the flowers with a laugh. ‘ Thank 
you, in papa’s name, Cecilia.” 

Very beautiful was she : exceedingly fair, with somewhat haughty 
blue eyes, delicate features, and fine golden hair. Blanche Heriot 
(as often as not called Blanche Carlen at the Rectory) stood con- 
spicuous amidst the rest of the girls. (They were pleasing-looking and 
lady-like, but that was all. Rather above middle-height, slender, 
graceful, she stood as a queen beside her companions. Under 
different auspices, Blanche Heriot might have become vain and 
worldly ; but, enshrined, as she had been for the last few years, 
within the precincts of a humble parsonage, and trained in its 
doctrines of practical Christianity, Blanche had become thoroughly 
imbued with the influences around her. Now, in her twentieth year, 
she was simple and guileless as a child. 
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It was so long since she had seen her father—as she was pleased 
to call Major Carlen—that she had partly forgotten what he was like. 
He was expected now on a two days’ visit, and for him the house 
was being made to look its best. The other visitor, coming by 
accident at the same time, was Arnold Ravensworth, the Rector’s 
nephew. 

Major Carlen’s promised visit was an event to the quiet Rector 
and his wife. All they knew of him was that he was stepfather to 
Blanche, and a man who moved in the gay circles of the world. 
The interest of Blanche Heriot’s money had paid for her education 
and dress. The Major would have liked the fingering of it amaz- 
ingly ; but to covet is one thing, to obtain is another. Blanche’s 
money was safe in the hands of trustees ; but before Mrs. Carlen died 
she had appointed her husband Blanche’s personal guardian, with 
power to control her residence when she should have attained her 
eighteenth year. That had been passed some time now, and Major 
Carlen had just awakened to his responsibilities. 

The first to arrive was Arnold Ravensworth, a distinguished- 
looking man, with a countenance, cold, it must be confessed, but full 
of intellect. And the next to arrive was not the Major. The day 
passed on to night. The trains came into the neighbouring station, 
but they did not bring Major Carlen. Blanche cried herself to sleep, 
She remembered how kind her papa used to be to her—indulging 
her and taking her about to see sights—and she had cherished a 
great affection for him. In fact, the Major had always indulged 
little Blanche. 

Neither had he come the next morning. After breakfast, Blanche 
went to the end of the garden and stood looking out across the field. 
The shady dingle, where as a little child she had sat to pick violets 
and primroses, was there; but she was gazing at something else— 
the path that would bring her father. Arnold Ravensworth came 


strolling up behind her. 
* You know the old saying, Blanche: a watched-for visitor never 


comes.” 

‘*‘ Oh, dear, why do you depress me, Arnold? To watch is some- 
thing. I shall cross the field and look up the road.” 

They started off in the sunshine. Blanche had a pretty straw 
hat on. She took the arm Mr. Ravensworth held out to her. Very 
soon, a stranger turned into the field and came swinging towards them. 

“ Blanche, is this the Major?” 

It was a tall, large-limbed, angular man in an old blue cloak lined 
with scarlet. He had iron-grey hair and whiskers, grey, hard eyes, a 
large twisted nose, and very white teeth. Blanche laughed merrily. 

“That papa! What an idea you must have of him, Arnold! Papa 
was a handsome man with black hair, and had lost two of his front 
teeth. They were knocked out, fighting with the Caffres.” 

The stranger came on, staring intently at the good-looking young 
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man and the beautiful girl on his arm. Mr. Ravensworth spoke in a 
low tone. 

“ Are you quite sure, Blanche? Black hair turns grey, remember ; 
and he has a little travelling portmanteau under that cloak.” 

Even as he spoke, something in the stranger’s face struck upon 
Blanche Heriot’s memory. She disengaged herself and approached 
him, too agitated to weigh her words. 

** Oh—I beg your pardon—are you not papa?” 

Major Carlen looked at her closely. ‘“ Are you Blanche?” 

“Yes, Iam Blanche. Oh, papa!” 

The Major tucked his step-daughter under his own arm ; and Mr. 
Ravensworth went on to give notice of the arrival. 

“ Papa, I never saw anyone so much altered !” 

“Nor I,” interposed the Major. ‘I was wondering what deuced 
handsome girl was strolling towards me. You are beautiful, Blanche; 
more so than your mother was, and she was handsome.” 

Blanche, confused though she felt at the compliment, could not 
return it. 

“Who is that young fellow?” resumed the Major. 

“ Arnold Ravensworth ; Mr. Ravensworth’s nephew. He lives in 
London, and came down yesterday for a short visit.” 

“Oh. Does he come often ?” 

“Pretty often. We wish it was oftener. We like him to be here.” 

“* He seems presuming.” 

“Dear papa! Presuming! He is not at all so. And he is very 
talented and clever. He took honours at Oxford, and 1“ 

“TI see,” interrupted Major Carlen, displaying his large and 
regular teeth—a habit of his when not pleased. He had rapidly taken 
up an idea, and it angered him. “Is this the parson, Blanche? He 
looks very sanctimonious,” 

“Oh, papa !” she returned, feeling ready to cry at his contemptuous 
tone. “He is the best man that ever lived. Everyone loves and 
respects him.” 

“Hope it’s merited, my dear,” concluded the Major, as he met the 
hand of the Reverend John Ravensworth. 

Ere middle-day, the Major had scattered a small bombshell 
through the parsonage by announcing that he had come to take his 
daughter away. Blanche felt it bitterly. It was her home, anda 
happy one. To exchange it for the Major’s did not look now an 
inviting prospect. Though she would not acknowledge it to her own 
heart, she was beginning to regard him with more awe than love. That 
the resolution must have been suddenly formed she knew, for he had 
hot come down with any intention of removing her. 

“Papa, my things can never be ready,” was her last forlorn argu- 
ment, when others had failed. 

“Things?” said the Major. ‘“ Trunks, and clothes, and rattle- 
traps? They can be sent after you, Blanche.” 
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**T have a bird,” cried Blanche, her eyes filling. 
the cage.” 

** Leave it as a souvenir to the Rectory. Blanche, don’t be a child. 
I have pictured you as one hitherto, but now that I see you I find my 
mistake. You must be thinking of other things, my dear.” 

And thus Blanche Heriot was hurried away. All the parsonage 
escorted her to the station, the girls in tears, and she almost heart- 
broken. 

Of late years Major Carlen had been almost always in debt and 
difficulty. His property was mortgaged. His only certainty was his 
half-pay ; but he was lucky at cards, and often luckier at betting. He 
retained his club and his visiting connection, and dined out three 
parts of his time. Just now he was up in the world, having scored 
a prize on some winter racecourse, and he was back in his house in 
Gloucester Place. It had been let furnished for three years, portions 
of which time the Major had spent abroad. 

Tt will be very dull for me, papa,” sighed Blanche, as they were 
whirling along in an express train. “I dare say you are out all day 
long, as you used to be.” 

“ Not dull at all,” said the Major. ‘You must make Mrs. Guy 
take you out and about.” 

“Mrs. Guy!” exclaimed Blanche, her blue eyes opening widely, 
‘Ts she in London?” 

‘“‘ Yes, and a fine old guy she is; more ridiculously nervous than 
ever,” replied the Major. ‘She arrived unexpectedly from Jersey one 
evening last week, and quartered herself upon Gloucester Place, for 
an indefinite period no doubt. She did this once before, if you 
remember, in your poor mamma’s time.” 

‘She will be something in the way of company for me,” said 
Blanche with another sigh. 

** Aye! She is a stupid goose, but you’ll be safer under her wing 
and mine than you would have been ruralising in the fields and the 
parsonage garden with that Arnold Ravensworth. I have eyes, 
Miss Blanche.” 

So had Blanche, especially just then ; and they were wide open and 
fixed upon the Major. 

“Doing what, papa?” cried she. 

“T saw his drift: ‘ Blanche’ this, and ‘ Blanche’ the other, and his 
arm put out for you at everyturn! No,no;I do not leave you there 
to be converted into Mrs. Arnold Ravensworth.” 

Blanche clasped her hands and broke into merry laughter. ‘Oh, 
papa, what an idea !—how could you imagine it? Why, he is going 
to marry Mary Stopford.” 

Major Carlen looked blank. Had he made all this inconvenient 
haste for nothing? ‘ Who the deuce is Mary Stopford?” 

‘She lives in Devonshire. A pale, gentle girl with nice eyes: I 
have seen her picture. Arnold wears it to a little chain inside his 
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waistcoat. They are to be married in the autumn when the House 
is up. The very notion of my marrying Arnold Ravensworth!” 
broke off Blanche with another laugh. A laugh that was quite 
sufficient to prove the fact that she was heart-whole. 

“The House!” repeated the Major. “ Who is he then?” 

“ He is very well off as to fortune, and is—something. It has to 
do with the House, not as a Member, though he will be that soon, 
I believe. I think he is secretary to one of the Ministers. His 
father was the elder brother, and the Reverend John Ravensworth 
the younger. There is avery great difference in their positions. 
Arnold is well-off and said to be a rising man,” 

Every word increased Major Carlen’s vexation. Even had his 
fear been correct, it seemed that the young man would not have 
been an undesirable match for Blanche, and he had saddled himself 
with her at a most inconvenient moment ! 

“Well, well,” thought he; “‘she will soon make her mark, unless I 
am mistaken, and there’s as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.” 

Mrs. Guy, widow of the late Admiral Guy, vegetating for years 
past upon her slight income in Jersey, was Major Carlen’s younger 
sister, and a smaller edition of himself. She had the same generally 
fair-featured face, with the twisted nose and the grey eyes; but while 
his eyes were hard and fierce, hers were soft and kindly. She was 
a well-meaning, but indescribably silly woman; and her nervous 
fears and fancies had so grown upon her that they were becoming 
a disease. Lying before the fire on a sofa in her bed-room, she 
received Blanche with a flood of tears, supplemented by several 
moans, ‘The tears were caused by the pleased surprise ; the moans 
at her having come home on a Friday, for that must surely betoken 
ill-luck. Blanche was irreverent enough to laugh. 


Major Carlen still counted a few acquaintances of consideration in 
the social world, and Miss Heriot was introduced to them. Mrs. 
Guy was persuaded to forget her ailments temporarily, and to act 
as chaperon. The Major gave his sister a new dress and bonnet 
and a cap or two; and as she had not yet quite done with vanity 
(has a woman ever done with it ?), she fell before the bribe. 

He had been right in his opinion that Blanche’s beauty would 
not fail to make its mark. So charming a girl, so lovely of face and 
graceful of form, so innocent of guile, had not been seen of late. 
Before the spring had greatly advanced, a Captain Cross made pro- 
posals for her to the Major. He was of excellent family, and offered 
fair settlements. The Major accepted him, not deeming it at all 
necessary to consult his daughter. 

Blanche rebelled. ‘I don’t care for him, papa,” she objected. 

The Major gave his nose a twist. He did not intend to have any 
trouble with Blanche, and would not allow her to begin it. 

“Not care!” he exclaimed in surprise. ‘ What does that matter? 
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Captain Cross is a fine man, stands six feet one, and you'll care for 
him in time.” 

“ But, before I consent to marry him, I ought to know whether I 
shall like him or not.” 

“ Blanche, you are a dunce! You have been smothered up in that 
parsonage till you know nothing. Do you suppose that in our class 
of society it is usual to fall in love, as the ploughboys and milkmaids 
do? People marry first, and grow accustomed to each other after- 
wards. Whatever you do, my dear, don’t betray gaucherie of that 
kind.” 

Blanche Heriot doubted. She never supposed but that he whom 
she called father had her true interest at heart, and must be so 
acting. Mrs. Guy, too, unconsciously swayed her. A martyr to 
poverty herself, she believed that in marrying one so well-off as 
Captain Cross, a girl must enter upon the seventh heaven of happi- 
ness. Altogether, Blanche yielded ; yielded against her inclination 
and her better judgment. She consented to marry Captain Cross, 
and preparations were begun. 

Meanwhile, Arnold Ravensworth had been an occasional visitor at 
Major Carlen’s, the Major making no sort of objection, now that cir- 
cumstances were explained: indeed, he encouraged him there, and 
was especially cordial. Major Carlen had invariably one eye on the 
world and the other on self-interest, and it occurred to him that a 
rising man, as Arnold Ravensworth beyond doubt was, might prove 
useful to him,in one way or another. 

One evening, when it was yet only the beginning of April, Mr. 
Ravensworth called in Gloucester Place, and found the Major alan. 

“ Are Mrs. Guy and Blanche out ?” he asked. 

“They are upstairs with the dressmaker,” replied the Major. “We 
sent to her to-day to spur on with Blanche’s things, and she has 
come to-night for fresh orders.” 

‘ “Ts the marriage being hurried on, Major ?” 

“ Time is creeping on, sir,” was the gruff answer. 

* Are they getting ahead with the settlements? When I saw you 
last week, you were in a way at the delay, and said lawyers had only 
been invented for one’s torment.” 

“They got on, after that, and the deeds were ready, and waiting 
for signature. But I dropped them a note yesterday to say they might 
burn them, as so much waste paper,” returned the Major. 

“ Burn the settlements !” echoed Mr. Ravensworth. 

The Major’s eyes, that could look pleasant on occasion, glinted at 
his astonishment. ‘Those settlements are being replaced by heavier 
ones,” he said. ‘ Blanche does not marry Captain Cross. It’s off. 
A more eligible offer has been made her, and Cross is dismissed.” 

Mr. Ravensworth doubted whether he heard aright. Major Carlen 
resumed. ‘And she was making herself miserable over it. She can- 


not endure Cross.” 
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“What a disappointment for Cross! What a mortification! Will 
he accept his dismissal ?” 

“He will be obliged to accept it,” returned the Major, pulling up 
his shirt-collar, which was always high enough for two. ‘“ He has no 
other choice left to him. A man does not die for love now-a-days ; 
or rush into an action for breach of promise, and become a laughing- 
stock at his club. Blanche marries Lord Level.” 

“ Lord Level!” Mr. Ravensworth repeated in a curious accent. 

“You look as though you doubted the information.” 

“T do not relish it, for your daughter’s sake,” replied Mr. Ravens- 
worth. ‘She never can—can—like Lord Level.” 

“What’s the matter with Lord Level? He may be approaching 
forty, but - 

Mr. Ravensworth laughed. ‘ Not just yet, Major Carlen.” 

“Well, say he’s thirty-four; thirty-three, if you like. Blanche, at 
twenty, needs guiding. And if he is not as rich as some peers, he is 
ten times richer than Cross. He met Blanche out, and came 
dangling here after her. I did not give a thought to it, for I did 
not look upon Level as a marrying man: he has been somewhat 
talked of in another line ——” 

“Yes,” emphatically interrupted Mr. Ravensworth. ‘ Well?” 

“Well!” irritably returned the Major: ‘then there’s so much the 
more credit due to him for settling down. When he found that Cross 
was really expecting to have Blanche, and that he might lose her 
altogether, he spoke up, and said he should like her himself.” 

“Does Blanche approve of the exchange ? ” 

“ She was rather inclined to kick at it,” returned the Major, in his 
respectable phraseology, ‘and we had a few tears.—But if you ask 
questions in that sarcastic tone, sir, you don’t deserve to be answered. 
Not that Blanche wanted to keep Cross; she acknowledged that she 
was only too thankful to be rid of him; but, about behaving dis- 
honourably, as she called it. ‘ My dear,’ said I, ‘ there’s your absurd 
rusticity coming in again. You don’t know the world. Such things 
are done in high life every day.’ She believed me and was recon- 
ciled. You look black asa thunder-cloud, Ravensworth. What right 
have you to do so, pray ?” 

“None in the world. I beg your pardon. I was thinking of 
Blanche’s happiness.” 

“You had better think of her good,” retorted the Major. “She 
likes Level. I don’t say she is yet in love with him: but she did 
not like Cross. Level is an attractive man, remember.” 

“Has been rather too much so,” cynically retorted Mr. Ravens- 
worth. 

“Here she comes. I am going out; so you may offer your con- 
gratulations at leisure.” 

Major Carlen went away, and Blanche entered. She took her 
seat by the fire, and as Mr. Ravensworth gazed down upon her, a 
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feeling of deep regret and pity came over him. Shame! thought he, to 
sacrifice her to Level. Forin truth that nobleman’s name was not in 
the best odour, and Arnold Ravensworth was a man of strict notions. 

It has been asserted that some natures possess an affinity the one 
for the other ; are irresistibly drawn together in the repose of full and 
perfect confidence. It is a mysterious affinity, not born of Jove: and 
it may be experienced by two men or women who have outlived 
even the remembrance of the passion. Had Blanche Heriot been 
offered to Arnold Ravensworth, he would have declined her, for he 
loved another, and she had as much idea of loving the man in the 
moon as of loving him. Nevertheless, that never dying, unfathom- 
able part of them, the spirit, was attracted, like finding like. 
Between such, there can be little reserve. 

‘“‘ What unexpected changes take place, Blanche !” 

**Do not blame me,” she replied, with a rising colour, her tone 
sinking to a whisper. ‘‘ My father says it is right, and I obey him.” 

**T hope you like Lord Level ?” 

“Better than I liked someone else,” was her answer, as she looked 
into the fire. ‘ At first the—the change frightened me. It did not 
seem right, and it was so very sudden. But I am getting over that 
feeling now. Papa says he is very good.” 

Papa says he is very good! The old hypocrite ofa Major! thought 
Mr. Ravensworth. But it was not his place to tell her that Lord Level 
had not been very good. 

‘Oh, Blanche !” he exclaimed, “ I hope you will be happy! Is it 
to be soon?” 

“Ves, they say so. As soon, I think, as the settlements can be 
ready. Papa sent to-day to hurry on my wedding things. Lord 
Level is going abroad immediately and wishes to take me with him.” 

“They say so!” was his mental repetition. ‘This poor child, 
brought up in the innocence of her simple country home, more 
childish, more tractable and obedient, more inexperienced than are 
those of less years, who have lived in the world, is as a puppet in 
their hands. But the awakening will come.” 

“You are going? ” said Blanche, as he rose. 
and take tea? Mrs. Guy will be down soon.” 

“ Not this evening. Hark! here is the Major back again.” 

“ T do not think it is papa’s step,” returned Blanche, bending her 
ear to listen. 

It was not. As she spoke, the door was thrown open by the 
servant. ‘Lord Level.” 

Lord Level entered, and took the hand which Mr. Ravensworth 
released. Mr. Ravensworth looked full at the peer as he passed 
him: they were not acquainted. A handsome man, with a somewhat 
free expression—a countenance that Mr. Ravensworth took forth- 
with a prejudice against, perhaps unjustly. ‘ Who’s that, Blanche ?” 
he heard him say as the servant closed the door. 


“Will you not stay 
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Lord Level was a fine, powerful man, of good height and figure ; 
his dark auburn hair was wavy and worn rather long, in accordance 
with the fashion of the day. His complexion was fair and fresh, 
and his features were good. Altogether he was what the Major had 
called him, an attractive man. Blanche Heriot had danced with 
him and he had danced with her ; the one implies the other you 
will say ; and a liking for one another had sprung up. It may not 
have been love on either side as yet—but that is uncertain. 

“ How lovely,” exclaimed Blanche, as he held out to her a small 
bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley, and their sweet perfume caught her 
senses. 

“T brought them for you,” whispered Lord Level; and he bent 
his face nearer and took a silent kiss from her lips. It was the first 
time ; and Blanche blushed consciously. 

“You did not tell me who that was, Blanche.” 

* Arnold Ravensworth,” she replied. ‘ You have heard me speak 
of him.” 

“ An ill-tempered looking man!” 

“Do you think so? Well, yes, perhaps he did look cross to- 
night. He had been hearing about—about ws—from papa; and I 
suppose it did not please him.” 

Archibald Baron Level drew himself up to his full height ; his face 
assumed its haughtiest expression. ‘‘ What business is it of his?” 
he asked. ‘ Does he wish to aspire to you himself?” 

“Qh, no, no; he is soon to be married. He is a man of strict 
honour, and I fear he thinks that papa—that I—that we have not 
behaved well to Captain Cross.” 

They were standing side by side on the hearth-rug, the fire-light 
playing on them and on Blanche’s shrinking face. How miserably 
uncomfortable the subject of Captain Cross made her she could 
never tell. 

“See here, Blanche,” spoke Lord Level, after a pause. ‘I was 
given to understand by Major Carlen that when Captain Cross 
proposed for you, you refused him; that it was only by dint of 
pressure and persuasion that you consented to the engagement. 
Major Carlen told me that as the time went on you became so 
miserable under it, hating Captain Cross with a greater dislike day 
by day, that he had resolved before I spoke fo save you by breaking it 
of. Was this the case, or not?” 

“Ves, it was. It is true that I felt wretchedly miserable in the 
prospect of marrying Captain Cross. And oh, how I thank papa for 
having himself resolved to break it off. He did not tell me that.” 

** Because I have some honour of my own ; and I would not take 
you sneakingly from Cross, or any other man. You must come to 
me above board in all ways, Blanche, or not at all.” 

Blanche felt her heart beating. She turned to glance at him, 
fearing what he might mean. 
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‘So that if there is anything behind the scenes which has been 
kept from me ; that is, if it be not of your own good and free wilh 
that you marry me ; if you gave up Captain Cross /sking him, because 
—because—well, though I feel ashamed to suggest such a thing— 
because my rank may be somewhat higher than his, or for any other 
reason: why then matters had better be at an end between us. No 
harm will have been done, Blanche.” 

Blanche’s face was drawn and white. ‘Do you mean that you 
wish to give me up?” 

“‘ Wish it! It would be the greatest pain I could ever know in life, 
My dear, have you failed to understand me? I want you; I want 
you to be my wife; but not at the sacrifice of my honour. If 
Captain Cross ‘ 

Blanche broke down. ‘Oh, don’t leave me for him,” she im- 
plored. ‘‘ Of course, I could never, never marry him now ; I would 
rather die. Indeed, I do not quite know what you mean. It was 
all just as you have been told by papa ; there was nothing kept behind.” 

Lord Level pillowed her head upon his arm. ‘“ Blanche, my dear, 
it was you who invoked this,” he whispered, ‘‘ by talking of Mr. 
Ravensworth’s reflection on you in his ‘strict honour.’ Be assured I 
would not leave you to Captain Cross unless compeiled to do so, 
or to any other man.” 

Her tears were falling. Lord Level kissed them away. 

‘Shall I duzy you, my love >—bind you to me with a golden fetter ?” 
And, taking a small case from his waistcoat-pocket, he slipped upon 
her marriage finger a hoop of gold, studded with diamonds. His 
deep-grey eyes were strained upon her through their dark lashes— 
eyes which had done mischief in their day—and her hand was lingering 
in his. 

“There, Blanche ; you see I have bought you ; you are my pro- 
perty now—my very own. And, my dear, the ring must be worn 
always as the keeper of the marriage-ring when you shall be my wife.” 

It was a most exquisite relief to her. Blanche liked him far better 
than she had liked Captain Cross. And as Lord Level pressed his 
last kiss upon her lips—for Mrs. Guy was heard approaching—Blanche 
could never be sure that she did not return it. 

A few more interviews such as these, and the young lady would be 
in love with him heart and soul. 





And it may as well be mentioned, ere the chapter quite closes, that 
Mr. Charles Strange was out of the way of all this plotting and 
planning and love-making. The whole of that spring he was over in 
Paris, watching a case involving English and French interests of 
importance, that was on before the French courts, and of which Bright- 
man and Strange were the English solicitors. 


(To be continued. ) 




















MRS. S. C. HALL. 


BEAUTIFUL life is never fairer and nobler than when we see 

it lived bravely and fully to two ends at once, doing a double 

set of duties, making radiant two separate paths through God’s world, 
scattering perfume in different directions at the same moment. 

Such a twofold life, look at it which side we may, is the life of Anna 
Maria Hall. Her household story is one long strain that tells of 
woman’s simplest and minutest home duties faithfully and thoroughly 
done; her public story tells of a gifted writer of the nineteenth 
century. It is this mingling of the domestic woman and the woman 
of talent into a lofty and graceful whole that makes us love to sketch 
her portrait and linger lovingly and reverently over every feature in it. 

Anna Maria Fielding was born on January the 6th, 1800, at 
Bannow, in the County of Wexford, in Ireland. On both sides of 
her parentage a stream of fiery fluid—fluid that was likely to flash 
out into something uncommon in the child—came bounding into her 
veins, The Fieldings were an old Celtic race that had been flourish- 
ing in the days of Irish chivalry and romance, and the mother of the 
child, whose first cry was heard that winter’s day at Bannow, came 
of a French Huguenot family, members of whom had rallied round 
the white plume of Henry of Navarre on many a battlefield. It was 
just the sort of mingled descent to produce in the child who sprang 
from it a quick, fertile brain, a lively, powerful, many-tinted imagina- 
tion, and a warm, wide heart, that would bring forth a rich crop of 
varied sympathies. 

Mrs. Fielding seems to have been well worthy of the task, put by 
God into her hands, of training and watching over such a daughter ; 
and no doubt the authoress of “ The Lights and Shades of Irish 
Life,” owed much to her early education at this mother’s side, and 
to early impressions gathered from her looks and words. Through- 
out their lives mother and daughter remained firm, warm friends, and 
their graves are near each other in that quiet, country churchyard, 
where only a few years since, amid a shower of flowers, a storm of 
tears, were laid the earthly remains of a woman rich in years and 
love and honours. 

The greater part of Anna Maria Fielding’s childhood was passed in 
the house of her grandmother’s second husband in Wexford. Here the 
girl grew up with all the humour and all the pathos of the life of the 
Irish people round her, and with this humour and this pathos entering 
into and permeating through every fibre of her mental constitution. 
For she had, from the first, a singularly receptive, retentive intellect, 
that took in and kept impressions from everything with which it came 
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in contact. Here the child blossomed into early maidenhood, and 
here, day by day, a brighter spark of wit and fun twinkled and 
danced in her eyes, a more thoughtful sweetness gathered round 
brow and lip, a keener intelligence woke up in the brain, a deeper 
thrill throbbed in the warm, generous heart ; while, year by year, new 
gifts of mind, new graces of character were unfolded beneath the 
eyes that watched her lovingly. 

At sixteen Miss Fielding left Ireland and came to London, which, 
from this time forward, became her chief place of residence. We 
can fancy what an entirely new chapter of her life was now begun; 
what a great and strange change of experiences it was, as the girl, 
with her airy step and laughing eyes, went from her Irish country 
home into the midst of the London of that day. 

There were the fine ladies rouging and curtseying and striving to 
make their skirts narrower and narrower and their waists shorter and 
shorter; there were soldiers with laurels from Waterloo fresh on their 
brows ; there were the great talkers of society beginning to glide from 
the stately conversation of the eighteenth century, with its full flow and 
majesty, into the lighter and freer strain of a later day ; there were 
the men of letters discussing the Waverley Novels, and the secret of 
their authorship ; there was the mimic world of the theatres—a world, 
in truth, in itself, at that period, when such a radiancy of genius shone 
on the English stage. And into the midst of all this went smiling and 
chattering, and keenly observing, the young maiden, who hitherto had 
known no other phase of life than that of her western country home. 

For eight years Anna Maria Fielding went on ripening and mellow- 
ing, until, at the age of twenty-four, she had bloomed into the sweet 
plant of womanhood: a plant bearing, like the orange tree, flower 
and fruit at once, flowers of grace and charm, fruit of intellectual 
power. It was high time now for the future author of so many 
heroines to find a hero to her mind ; and accordingly he came, just 
at this period, on the scene in the person of a young barrister, Mr. 
Samuel Carter Hall. Minds of like cultivation, hearts that echoed 
each other in their throbs of earnest sympathy for all things that are 
sad and sorrowful upon earth, as well as with all that is high and 
pure, soon made a close intimacy spring up between Mr. S. C. Hall 
and Miss Fielding ; an intimacy which ripened into love; and in 1824 
the young Irish lady became the English barrister’s wife, and was 
henceforth known as Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Mr. S. C. Hall’s legal studies were of short duration. The law was 
probably never a congenial field for his efforts, and very soon he 
found work which suited him much better ; work which exactly suited 
his powers and capabilities ; work in which no one could be such an 
able helper to him as his wife. He took the editorship of a favourite 
periodical of the day, and from that time forward his name and that 
of Mrs. S. C. Hall—for at once she became a sharer in his employ- 
ment—hecame connected honourably with literature. 
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In 1825 they brought out an elegant volume called ‘‘ The Amulet ;” 
and other products of their joint talent and industry went on in 
bright and swift procession till death dissolved the true, brave partner- 
ship. The periodical which, perhaps, is most closely belonging to 
their name is “ The Art Journal;” but there are legions besides, of 
which our limited space does not allow us to speak. 

In 1828, when she herself was twenty-eight, Mrs. S. C. Hall’s first 
independent book made its appearance under the title of ‘‘ Sketches 
of Irish Character.” It was well received by the public, and was 
rapidly succeeded by other children of her brain. Of these, and of 
their various degrees of merit we have, of course, no time to treat. 
“The Lights and Shadows of Irish Life ” is, perhaps, her best known 
and most popular work; and as an instance of Mrs. S. C. Hall’s 
peculiar power of mingling, in one picture, high-class humour and 
pathos, we would mention the old Irish nurse in “ Marion; or, a 
Young Maid’s Fortunes.” 

All the while that Mrs. S. C. Hall was thus incessantly throughout 
her life employed in earnest, sustained literary work, the picture of 
her home story is one of quiet beauty. She was a most devoted and 
affectionate wife, and to her her husband owed, as many a touching 
word written and spoken by him proves, his clearest sunshine, his 
purest and sweetest refreshment. Not the smallest domestic duty, 
however trifling, was left undone by her; her household affairs moved 
on smooth, noiseless wheels of perfect order; everything there was 
gracefully done, and thoroughly and modestly done as well, because 
the mistress’s eye was upon all. 

She was not granted the joy of motherhood, but the true mother’s 
heart was in her, and everywhere, whether in the well-appointed 
nursery of the stately country house, or the home for destitute 
orphans, she was the children’s friend. Besides this, she adopted a 
little girl, and brought her up as her own daughter, performing 
towards her, in every respect, a mother’s careful, loving part. 
Literary work and literary fame in nothing blunted the keenness of 
her woman’s tenderness, in nothing dimmed the soft halo round her 
womanhood. Either as an authoress, or as a woman, the young 
generation may look up at her picture as something to be kept as a 
pattern for imitation. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall’s drawing-room was one of those favoured rooms 
where a spell of ease and freedom seems always to be at work ; draw- 
ing everyone that enters under its beneficent influence, and yet 
harmonising all into one blended whole, whatever widely differing 
elements may be there. 

In that drawing-room where this gracious, kindly magic worked; a 
magic which was, in truth, simply the pervading influence of her who 
reigned there; men and women always looked their best, and talked 
their best, and were, in short, their very best selves. In that drawing- 
room many a wide scheme of charity was originated or furthered and 
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strengthened. In that drawing-room met all the wit and genius which, 
through more than fifty years, made the world laugh and weep, and 
sent streams of amusement and instruction flowing hither and thither 
in the land. 

What a long list of names rises to the lips, springs up under the pen, 
as we think of that drawing-room! What a crowd of figures come 
down from their niches in England’s pantheon, and gather round the 
well-loved form and genial face of her who was mistress there! We 
cannot help stopping to gaze for a moment at the throng. 

Whose is that bright, handsome woman’s face, so full of fire and 
of fresh, young power, which, just at this instant, is close to the mis- 
tress of the house, and the red lips whisper some saucy criticism on 
an unfortunate cap or dress hard by? What petulant grace there is 
in every movement of the delicate neck, what joyous freedom in the 
clear, bell-like laugh ! Who that watches her can guess that hers is to 
be a dark, tragical story ; that a sad mystery will envelope the fate 
of her who the world knows already so well as “L. E. L.” 

Here are two men with faces that attract our notice. How 
thoughts and fancies are coming and going in their eyes and on their 
lips. But what strikes us yet more than their looks, is the flow of 
words that is passing, and repassing, swirling, surging, and eddying 
beiween them. ‘ How they do talk,” we can’t help murmuring 
beneath our breath; and yet we feel that the expression is just a 
trifle disrespectful when we hear the crowd of subjects, some deep, 
some feather-light, which are discussed in rapid succession. We 
listen till our poor brains are in a very whirl of confusion. But the 
wondrous pair are talking still as vigorously and exhaustively as if 
they had only just begun. Then we turn away in hopeless despair 
but do not so much marvel at our own slowness of wit when we hear 
that we have been listening to Charles Lamb and Samuel Coleridge. 

Standing in yonder window is one in a clerical dress. ‘“ How 
handsome he is!” is our first exclamation, but an instant after we 
cry out, ‘‘ He actually squints.” 

Yet, squint or no squint, how the ladies are crowding round him, 
hanging on his words, struggling to win each one at least a re- 
cognising smile. He is a saint; a hero now; the god of the idolatry 
of thousands ; but before many years have gone by, the name of 
Edward Irving will be uttered with a sometimes mocking, sometimes 
pitying significance in tone and glance. 

Now we have leapt lightly with fancy’s help over several years, and 
we are looking again into that drawing-room, which is as full as ever. 
With what a mixture of homage and queenliness the mistress of the 
house is receiving that grand old man, with the eyes in which gentle- 
ness and majesty sit enthroned in so wondrous and so fair a union: 
a union such as only genius can make: what calm strength there is 
on that brow, what tenderness in that mouth! Who would not long 
to draw near and hear the voice of William Wordsworth ? 
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Again years have spedpby ; many years; and that drawing-room is 
still full and still resounding with the hum of many voices. And now 
we need no more the spell of fancy, for memory has taken her place. 
At the side of Mrs. S. C. Hall, where poor L. E. L. stood long ago, 
is another face, which bears a threefold stamp, for it has been sealed 
by beauty, and intellect, and soul. Her gentle voice is music itself. 
She of whose fair inner self that strangely beautiful face is the true 
outward and visible sign is with us still.“ Long may she shine for 
us. Long may her name be a household word spoken in English 
homes—the authoress of “ East Lynne.” 

But we have no further space to dwell on those who are grouped 
in so vast and brilliant a company around the portrait of Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. We have only room to give one or two more touches to her 
own picture before we close. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall’s active, warm, Christian sympathy ; a sympathy 
which was awake to every call from suffering, from dreary want, from 
the darkest corners of God’s earth; forms one of the most marked 
and most beautiful traits in her character. If any grand work of love 
and mercy was suggested, and the indolent and self-absorbed shook 
their heads, saying, ‘‘ It never can, it never will be done,” Mrs. S. C. 
Hall’s clear head and broad, genial heart were sure to come to the 
front, and turn the vague project into reality. If any established 
charity began to languish, the resolute energy of Mrs. S, C. Hall, it 
her interest in the matter could be aroused, was certain to put fresh 
life into it. ‘It is really too much trouble,” that phrase which is so 
frequently in the mouths of Young England reclining in arm-chairs 
and talking about “ the zesthetical,” was never heard from her lips. 

The generous liberality of Mrs. S. C. Hall’s nature was often dis- 
played in yet another way, when with ready kindliness she spoke words 
of encouragement to young travellers beginning to tread the path of 
literature. Many such are there who, like the author of this paper 
herself, can remember the friendly grasp of the dear, warm hand, the 
tones of the quiet voice, speaking some sentence of cheering praise 
that gave the spirit to go on just at the moment when it was needed. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall enjoyed tokens of royal favour, both in a pension 
of £100 a year which was settled upon her, and in a present from 
the Queen, of portraits of herself and the Prince Consort. The 
affection and reverence of the general public was also shown by a 
considerable collection which was presented to them, on their sixty- 
second wedding day, at a meeting presided over by Lord Shaftesbury. 
At that meeting Mr. S. C. Hall told how their golden wedding-day 
had been spent. 

Honoured to the last, loved to the last, working to the last, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall lived on till the age of eighty-one. Then, after but a 
Short illness, she passed into her home above. 

ALICE KING. 


* Words written before the sad event of 1887. 
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KATIE: A REMINISCENCE. 
By T. Faerp, R.A. 


IF you have nothing better to do, and are disposed to listen to 

a garrulous old man fighting his battle over again, accompany 
me for a stroll up Hillside Road, and I’ll do my best to entertain 
you with recollections now, alas, fifty years old, yet so young and 
fresh that they seem but of yesterday. 

Every turn in that road has its little green spot enshrined in my 
memory. It is not a long road; three miles being about its full 
extent ; after which it breaks into footpaths, some leading to far 
outlying shepherds’ cots, others to burns and lochs, dear to fisher- 
men. I shall make our starting point Hirston Mill, Harestane Mill 
in olden days. 

There is nothing very interesting about the place, except to myself. 
It was in the immediate neighbourhood that I first saw the light. 
I don’t think that the mill, old as it was, could claim the memory ot 
a murder; nor had any terrible battles been fought in its vicinity, 
leaving their tumuli over the buried dead. No big stone marked 
the spot where a favourite leader had fallen; though, as a boy, I 
fondly believed that a moss-covered block in the centre of the 
Standing Stane field denoted the grave of some forgotten hero. 

Old, matter-of-fact, Sandy Cairns put a cruel stop to my romancing, 
by telling me that he and Johnny Green, of the Meadows, put it up 
some forty years previously, for the prosaic purpose of a scratching- 
stone for the cattle. Still, I retained a sort of lingering feeling that 
the grey block had a story ; for I knew well that all the Johnny Greens 
and Sandy Cairns in the country at that time could not have carried 
it to the spot where it stood; and no one ever attempted to explain 
its presence in the long stretch of meadow land. 

I knew nothing then of glaciers, nor of the strange part they 
played in the geological puzzle of the country, so I clung, and still 
cling, to my early notions. Ah, science rudely dispels many of our 
boyhood’s pleasant dreams ! 

Now we will take the turn to the left, and in five minutes shall 
be at Hillside ; the farm which gives its name to the road and the 
burn. 

You see that stack-yard? Forty-five years ago a picturesque old 
cottage stood there, wherein abode old Jean Logan, her son and his 
wife, with some half-a-dozen children. They emigrated to Canada. 
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I remember them well as they passed our house in a cart on their 
way to the ship that was to bear them across the wide ocean to the 
far western land, all crying their hearts out, except the father; 
and he, poor man, looked sad enough. 

They little then knew that they were leaving poverty for plenty. 
Now they are lords of the soil, which their own strong arms have 
won from the wilderness of nature. Twelve pounds a year had 
been the father’s fee as a cotman while in his own country ! 

There, down the road, goes Flora McGhee. You have heard of her 
from me before, I am sure. She was born in the Hillside. Oh, 
what a change has come over her! She was, for many years, the 
most madly loved and one of the most beautiful lassies in all the 
country side. You had but a passing glimpse of her, and yet you 
might have observed some lingering traces of the exceeding loveliness 
she once possessed. You did not? Ah, but I did. Looking back, 
with half-closed eyes down the long vista of bygone years, I saw the 
young face struggling with the old. The voice was there, and the 
old homely greeting. The bright smile still lingered in the corners 
of her eyes, a something of the witchery that in the olden days set 
many heads a throbbing. 

Poor Flora! the path of her life has not been strewn with roses. 
Of her brothers and sisters, she alone is left. Her husband died 
many years ago, and in the year gone by she lost her eldest daughter, 
as lovely a lassie as herself in her young days, I am told. 

But here is Hillside Brig, which spans the burn at the spot where 
once stood an older Hirston Mill, of which, as you see, only a portion 
of the ancient gable remains. There it is just below that white- 
washed house that glints through the trees. 

Of al] places in that southern county, none are so dear to me as 
that burn with its banks and braes. From my earliest recollections 
it was to me a joy, a thing of beauty. The dash and ripple of its 
waters will ever bring back to me the fondest memories of my 
boyhood ; and especially of those happy Saturday afternoons, when, 
bared to the shoulders, I guddled the trout in its well-stocked pools. 

While I am speaking to you, I hear its voice calling me back 
to the days that return no more. Look at its dark lichened rocks 
shaded by the over-hanging birks and hazels. Listen to the murmur 
of its tiny hidden feeders, some boldly bounding over the stones, 
and others stealing quietly round by pebbly ways, each one to pay 
its crystal tribute to that clear-bottomed pool with its iridescent, bell- 
like bubbles, beautiful as their existence is brief. 

Look at that ash-tree bending so gracefully over the wimpling 
stream. Kneel by its margin, and shade your eyes with your hands ; 
watch the little tiny ‘“ brown-backs” as they dart between their 
favourite stones. 

Look again just where the serpent-like roots of that old oak twine 
their trellis-work over the smooth slate rock, on which are many 
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names and initials that have outlived the loving hands that carved 
them on the long-enduring stone. 

Look again just by that old root—that was “ Fanny’s bower.” 
In my mind’s eye I see her with her sister Jeanie and Flora 
McGhee, three graces full of naturalness, full of intelligence, and 
one, at least, full of poetry. Oh, the dear old glen! In time it 
became my studio. I painted it in all its varied aspects, ever 
changing, ever new. Why did I not become a painter of glens with 
their burns and their birken bowers, and the sunbeams that 
played among the trees and flecked the mossy banks? Ay, and the 
other sunbeams, more bright and beautiful than ever tipped the hills 
with gold! Ah, all is changed now. The tiny saplings have grown 
to tall trees, and I have become an old man ! 

Look ! there is a wee bairnie in danger. A cart had been left at 
the road-side with a little child in it, the sole guardian of a load of 
fresh herrings. The pony, probably thinking that it was master for 
the time, had taken the bit in its teeth, and, while feeding on the 
grass that grew along the road-side, had nearly capsized the rickety 
vehicle. I rescued the little thing from its perilous position, and in 
no mild mood was denouncing the carelessness of cértain invisible 
and unknown parties, when, looking at the side of the cart, I read a 
name which called up thoughts and recollections that for a time must 
interrupt my description of Hillside Road and its many beauties. 

The spirit of the past is on me now. Of all the memories of my 
early days which the old cart summons back from the past, the one 
I am now about to relate is certainly the strangest, the saddest, and 
the one best worth telling. 

I may as well remind you, that my father was a mill-wright, and, 
when I was a boy, employed a great many men, Mike Sullivan 
among the rest. Mike had entered my father’s service as an appren- 
tice, and all through his life made himself generally useful. 

I loved Mike much, for he was one of those good souls who pos- 
sessed the rare magical power of appealing to the child-heart. I used 
to spend a great part of my pocket-money in buying snuff for him. 
The manner in which he thanked me for the gifts was ample amends 
for my self-deprivation of “ bull’s-eyes ” and toffee. 

Mike was very handsome, but had met with an accident in early 
youth that lamed him for life, and obtained for him the name of 
Limping Sullivan. Almost before he was out of his apprenticeship 
he married Jenny O’Brien, a very lovely girl, but sprung from a 
bad stock. Her father was an ingenious sort of man; perhaps too 
ingenious ; for he used to make and circulate counterfeit coins, 
which, among the simple country folks, went by the name of 
“ Q’Brien’s sleek sixpences.” I do not remember whether his felonies 
met their well-deserved punishment or not. Jenny, his eldest daugh- 
ter, was too good-looking to have her chances in life crossed by any 
of her father’s peccadilloes ; but she was a bad bargain for poor 
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Mike. She bore him a large family, and, strange as it may seem, 
all were good-looking, but not one resembled the other. Katie, the 
first-born, my heroine, was the grandest creation of them all, and 
possessed the old, high-born, black Spanish-Irish look of her father. 

I was a boy about fourteen when Katie first began to attract my 
attention. She was my junior by two years. The school to which I 
went was within a hundred yards of a little line of brick-built houses 
known as the Jingling Row, which were inhabited mostly by the 
poorest class in the town. Snowball skirmishes and battles of a more 
pronounced sort occasionally took place between the boys of the 
school and the juvenile “ roughs” of the Row. In all such aggressive 
raids and faction-fights there is certain to be a leader on each side. 

In the absence of Davie Dobson I led the school; and I blush to 
say that at times I led it against a commander in petticoats; for 
Katie, by acclaim, was the leader of the Row boys, and a most potent 
Amazonian warrior she was at the head of her well-organised forces. 
I see her now, with her long black unkempt hair streaming back upon 
the wind, and her dark, flashing eyes as.she rushed into the fray ; and 
she had at command a choice selection of expletives which none of 
our side would have dared to make use of, but which, as she shouted 
them aloud, seemed, like the bagpipes of Waterloo, to put fresh spirit 
into her forces. 

Time, the healer of all earthly feuds, brought a truce between the 
school and the Row. Katie got employed at a cotton-mill in the 
town, and I went to reside with some friends in a distant part of the 
country. During that absence the name of Katie was not forgotten. 
I heard, through correspondence with my friends at home, more 
especially my brother Henry, that the harum-scarum lassie was 
developing into a grand woman. If my memory serves me aright, 
he in his letters christened her the Grecian Queen; and that royal 
title, by which she was known far and near about the country side, 
still clings to her. 

It might be about eighteen months after our last desperate en- 
counter that I met her between the School and the Sluices. We were 
alone, face to face. She was still, toa degree, unkempt and wild-look- 
ing, and her feet were still bare ; but I saw an indescribable something 
about her that told me of a hidden influence that was beginning to 
soften and harmonise her nature. 

“Well, Katie,” said I. 

“Well,” replied she, with a half-defiant tone and all-curious air. 

I felt somewhat confused, for with Katie it had always been war ; 
not so much with her as with her whole street. I scarcely knew 
how to carry on the conversation I had initiated. In my confusion 
I asked how her father was getting on, not remembering at the time 
that he was “ doing ” two months in Kirkhadim gaol for poaching. 

This ill-timed question nearly wrecked the peace-laden craft we 
were both so desirous, apparently, to steer to harbour ; but she kept 
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wonderfully calm. I saw by the heaving of her bosom the struggle 
at her heart as she replied, with flashing eyes, “‘ As well as a man can 
be when he is shut up in a gaol.” In my confusion I stammered 
torth, in order to recover my position, a great many kind words in 
praise of poor Mike. Katie’s look softened, and I seized the oppor- 
tunity to try and unravel the tangled skein of her strange nature. 
I asked her to let me know when next time she intended to visit her 
father, and if she would kindly take some snuff to him as a present 
from me. She soon grew calm, and looking into my face in a strange, 
expressive way, her dark eyes glistening with the gathering tears, said, 
“* Why have you always been so cruel, when you and the rest of your 
school pelted us? Will you ever do it again ?” 

‘** No, on my soul, Katie, I never will, nor let anyone else do it, if 
I can help it. But I have never pelted you. I never struck you 
with a stone ; I never aimed at you.” 

“ Didn’t you? Then why did you always look at me as if you 
hated me?” The swiftly gathering waters overflowed her eyes and 
trickled down her cheeks. ‘You never, never spoke a kind word to 
me. I would have gone on my knees to you if you had. I hated 
all the boys in your school and could have killed them; but you 
were kind to father and I liked you.” 

* And yet, Katie,” I returned, “don’t you remember the day you 
flew at my neck and tore my collar away ?” 

A smile gathered about her mouth, and a flashing in her eyes told 
me that the wild-cat portion of her nature had not died out, as she 
quickly replied : ‘“‘ Yes, I remember it all. I was mad. I remember 
you held my hands and I tried to bite you. I told my father all 
about it, and he made me promise never to fight again, and I never 
have. You were always so calm. I remember how you looked at 
me that day when you said ‘Is this Mike Sullivan’s daughter ?’ 
That was the beginning of my taking myself up; but you left the 
town so soon after, that I had no chance to tell you of my good 
resolutions. I’d have given all the world, had I possessed it, to let 
you know how ashamed I was of myself. Will you forget it all and 
forgive me?” 

“‘ My poor girl, I forgive you freely—not that I have anything to 
forgive. You only followed the fashion of others, and a gallant 
leader you were. But, Katie, what has wrought this great change 
in you? Surely it is not through me alone that you are altered! 
You are so pretty—yes, you are—and so neat! So different from 
what you were.” - 

She flung back her head with something of the old wild toss, and 
asked with a half coy, half beseeching look, and yet a look that 
knew the answer that must come: “ Am I really and truly pretty?” 

“Why do you ask me, Katie? Doesn’t everybody tell you so ?” 

“Yes; but what do I care for everybody? What do I care for 
what a set of Jingling Row weavers say ?” 
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She was trembling like the leaf of the linden tree. The blush 
which had suffused her cheeks was dying gently away, and she stood 
before me at that instant of time as lovely a young creature as poet 
or painter ever beheld in their most rapturous dreams. I was silent 
awhile, and fixed my gaze on the ground, for I dared no longer to 
look on the surpassing loveliness. Without raising my head, I said: 

* Katie, we will be friends now ; give me your hand.” 

She gave it readily, and pressed mine to her lips. What could 
1 do? I was fascinated. I drew her slim form close to me and 
kissed her unreluctant lips. It was a moment of ineffable bliss for 
both. 

Then she spoke. 

“Oh, if you had struck me when I tore your collar I never would 
have done what I have done now. And you never did hate me, 
and I have been worrying myself all this time about nothing ; less 
than nothing!” She hid her face in her hands and sobbed. ‘ What’s 
the use of my being good and right? My father’s a poacher, and 
my mother—she’s no mother to me.” 

We talked a long time, I fear, in a somewhat incoherent manner, 
for we were neither of us experts in love-making, and the boy and girl 
style of courtship was no longer of use, for a new feeling had entered 
our hearts. It was difficult for me to believe that the blushful, 
beautiful being at my side was the wild, untamable Katie; that those 
modest, drooping, almost timid eyes had flashed tigress-like when she 
darted her hands at my throat. And, more marvellous still, was I 
standing lovingly beside her and yielding up my heart through the 
delight of my eye! 

Oh, love, Heaven knows, thou art a strange transformer ! 

However, the time soon came, and perhaps fortunately so, when I 
had, in the old phrase, to set out into the world to push my fortune, 
and so school fights and scores of other things were almost forgotten ; 
but not Katie. She often came across my mind, but the memory 
was mingled with a dread. Up to the age of thirteen she had been 
a fierce little gipsy, a young Moenad, and to my thinking would 
never be aught else. I saw, even in her early girlhood, something of 
a grand, fighting, flushing type of beauty ; but that a few years could 
have wrought such a change in her was beyond my calculation. 

A year and more passed away, and again I returned home to 
spend my brief holiday. 

When wandering from the mill, townwards, I saw coming towards 
me a tall, strapping, graceful girl, and when we were within twenty 
yards of each other I recognised the championess of the Row. What 
a transformation! Bare-headed, with her glossy locks neatly braided 

over her broad, low forehead. From ear to ear the silken snood 
secured her back hair, though at times a vagrant lock took to playing 
with the breeze. The contour of her face, her eyes, nose, mouth 
and chin, were of the Grecian type, and more beautiful than any 
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‘“‘antique” I ever saw. Her neck, 2 veritable pillar, was seemingly 
proud of the capital it supported. Though scarcely sixteen, her 
figure was almost fully developed, lithe and supple as a roe deer, and 
long of limb, with an arched instep that could not be destroyed even 
by country-made shoes. And all this perfect machine was set in 
motion by the journeyman hand of nature. Happily she was void 
of affectation, that too often attendant curse of beauty. 

She recognised me, and sorely troubled she appeared. As we 
neared each other she assumed something of her former defiant air, 
but which instantly gave place to a flush of shame that added a new 
charm to her beauty. 

It is unnecessary to say that this meeting was not our last. Many 
a tryst was faithfully kept, and many risks were run with her neigh- 
bours of the Row. Young as I was, I often asked myself if my first 
wild enthusiasm was built upon a sure foundation. When we were 
together my heart answered “‘ Yes ;” but in her absence the reply 
was “No.” Love was not the magician that I had at first supposed. 

There was a certain romantic feeling that carried us on swimmingly 
for a time, and I had in the first burst of my enthusiasm poured out 
what I tried to convince myself was my soul. But somehow its cur- 
rent began to flow less fluently the oftener that we met. Perhaps we 
met too often. Our meetings were of course no secret in a small 
country town. Katie being apparently loved by one above her station, 
soon created quite a furore among the gossips, male and female. 
Lovers of all ranks and ages flocked round the mill-girl, But she 
was faithful to me; and for atime I thought, and was happy in so 
thinking, that my influence and her dawning womanhood might raise 
her above the gross influence of her surroundings. 

But the tigress was there, loving although she was. She hada 
heart, too, poor lassie, but her impulses were downwards. Heaven 
only knows what I might have made of her had I been able to im- 
plant the germs of good thoughts in her heart and train their growth, 
but I was too young for the task. Each time that we parted I had a 
terrible struggle with my heart. A sleepless night and a restless day 
followed on every twilight meeting. My soul yearned, as soon as we 
parted, to be with her again. Yet I felt my love was cooling, and that 
her beauty was powerless to dispel the chilling cloud that was gathering 
around me, 

But, alas! never came back the hour when first I thought I saw 
the marvels that love was working in her strong nature—that first 
hour when, with-a pure heart, she threw herself weeping on my 
breast. I did not know then what had taken possession of us. I 
only saw a beautiful tearful maiden, still half savage, before me, im- 
ploring my forgiveness. ‘The quality of mercy between us was not 
strained, but descended on us like softest summer rain, sweet flowers 
of tender affection springing where it fell. 

But time soon showed that Katie was still Katie. 
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How I tried to excuse and explain away to myself the fierce in- 
stincts that every now and then, like the hidden fires of a volcano, 
broke through the crust of self-imposed restraint. God knows I 
never sought the meeting that had planted the seed that was beginning 
to bear bitter fruit. She was beautiful—that was all I could say, 
and I said it times unnumbered. My emotional nature made me an 
easy and early victim to what is conventionally termed the tender 
passion; but my love for the feminine soon began a hand-to-hand 
fight with my love for the beautiful. 

From first to last my feelings towards her were perfectly pure. Not 
a single thought of impropriety ever entered my mind. I was chival- 
rous as any olden knight—as Sir Galahad himself, sans peur et sans 
reproche. She was Haidee, but I was not Don Juan. Time was 
powerless to revive my fading love. 

I tried heart and soul to re-create the feelings of joy that were 
mine when the half-tamed and rebellious girl, tearful and trembling, 
rushed into my arms. Alas! it was of no avail. You will say 
with me, that she deserved every consideration—a girl in a mill, 
mingling with all that is coarse and vulgar from morn till night, 
without the corrective of a refining influence at home. Ah, me! 
that such a nature should lurk behind so beautiful a face! The 
thought almost upset my belief in the fitness of created things. I 
was young then; now I know better. The time of our parting was 
approaching. During the last few days of our meetings I dreaded to 
hear her speak her opinion on any subject; but the fates had wisely 
willed that I was to see her in all her mental inborn ugliness. I 
heard that she had had a quarrel with her mother, and that in the 
angry scene that ensued, Katie’s words and behaviour were such that 
at this distant date I try in vain to draw the veil of oblivion across 
the sad story. 

Ere we parted she told me she was going to leave the town, as it 
would become hateful to her after I went away. I advised her not 
to do so, but without avail. I, however, got a promise that money 
was never to be an excuse for her wrong-doing, and that she would 
write to me whenever she found herself in straits. She had fixed to 
goto Ashton. My heart troubled for her, because I knew that her 
beauty would bring her many temptations. 

From this time my more minute knowledge of Katie ceased. Twice 
during the succeeding twelve months she wrote for help, which I 
gladly sent. Two years passed, and I returned home to spend my 
month’s holiday. I soon learned that Katie had for some time been 
living with her father. This news made my heart ache. I longed, 
yet dreaded to see her. My haunting fear was that her feet would 
stray from the right path, so I thought it better to leave our meeting 
to chance, and that chance very soon came about. 

I was fishing one afternoon in the river when I came on her, sitting 
on the bank above a favourite pool of mine, no doubt waiting for me. 
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She knew me to be an enthusiastic angler, and, as the river was in- 
good fly, she probably guessed that I should be at its side. Our 
meeting was a painful one to me, and it must also have been so to her. 

She was changed. There were indications of hollows in her cheeks, 

and there was a darkness round her eyes. She was still lovely, but 

something chilled my heart ; I could not tell what; something that 

kept me silent for a space. She did not look me in the face, but 

pressed both her hands to her heart as if in pain. Then I spoke: 

** Did you know, Katie, that I was home ?” 

“Yes, yes ; and I wished so to see you.” She was looking at me 
while she spoke, but her eyes fell. 

“ Are you really, Katie, glad to see me?” 

“Oh, yes. Believe me or not, I never loved anyone but you. 
If you had taken me with you I would have been your slave. Aye! 
you may well look into my face. I would have been yours, all yours, 
and neither my cheeks nor my eyes would have been as they are, nor 
would I have been shedding the bitter tears I do now.” 

A suspicion flashed across my mind that she was holding some- 
thing back ; that she had something to tell me, but hesitated how to 
shape it into words. I saw that she had fallen from what she had 
been in the bygone days. 

‘** But why weep, Katie?” I asked her, to give her the chance I saw 
she was seeking for. She stretched her hands towards me and im- 
plored me to take them in mine. I did so. Looking into her great, 
trembling, troubled eyes, I said, ‘‘ Katie, are you a good girl?” 

No answer came to my question, but she hung her head and 
moaned piteously. I turned away for the moment. I would not 
intrude upon the solitude of her sorrow. Then, with a convulsive 
effort, she gasped out : ‘‘Why did you leave me to others? To you 
I gave a pure heart, but with it you would not accept myself. I did 
not blame you. How I have prayed in my weak, wayward moments 
that you were by me. Oh! I have been so tempted, so persecuted, 
so deceived. God is my witness to the truth of what I tell you. 
I have been more sinned against than sinning. Believe me or believe 
me not; I am not trying to excuse myself. No excuse, no repent- 
ance will bring back the jewel I have lost. What am I? And what 
shall I do, when—Tell me—tell me—?” Her utterance became 
choked, and she sank down on the daisied bank at my side. 

How I felt for the poor lost girl, I have not the power to tell. 
She seemed to me at that moment something sacred, something 
sanctified by terrible suffering and purified by penitent confession ; a 
lone woman whose sad story was an appeal to the inmost heart of 
humanity. I tried to soothe her. Her agony was so terrible that I 
can recall little of what she said until my heart thrilled with the 
words : 

“T am what I am. My onward journey is from darkness into 
deeper darkness ; but this meeting and your forgiveness will shine on 
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me through the blackness of my lonely night, and God grant it may 
be a guiding star to me. To me, no longer the Village Beauty, no 
longer the Grecian Queen! to me who must wander on till death 
with the finger of scorn pointed in jeering triumph at me wherever I 
go. Good-bye! You will never regret this meeting, so longed for 
by me; for your kind words have brought back dear memories of 
the days when my life was as pure as the summer sky above us now 
—dear dreams of Auld Lang Syne, never to be fulfilled. Good-bye 
—I must part from you before the power which your words and 
presence have given me pass away. Farewell.” 

From that day, when she passed down the riverside and the 
birken knoll hid her from my sight, until I shook hands, a few minutes 
ago, with that wild-looking Grecian mother, I have never beheld 
Katie. Poor lassie! her life has been a sad one; but she has had 
many unknown friends ; some of them, perhaps, like myself, early 
lovers. She has, however, through good and evil report, worked out 
her promise to me, for all the tidings that have reached me concern- 
ing her have been to her credit. She lives a lonely life in the little 
town, pitied by some and shunned by others. Is Katie’s life a type 
of that of a Village Beauty ? 


A VALENTINE. 


Wuart shall I send to my lady fair? 

A gem to sparkle in breast or hair? 
What earth most prizes of rich or rare, 
Say, shall I send to my lady fair ? 


Or shall I bind her a posy sweet, 

With a true lover’s knot, to lay at her feet ? 
With the earliest dawn my love to greet— 
Say if this were an offering meet? 


Or shall I waft her a wish, a sigh, 

On the passing breeze as it floateth by, 
Bidding it whisper her, ere it die, 
That I will love her eternally ? 


The gem that hides in the distant mine, 
The flower that blooms where the sunbeams shine, 
The thoughts that like tendrils around her twine— 


Which were the worthiest Valentine ? 
E. LEIru. 
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By CHarLtes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR oF “ THRouGH HOLtanp,’ 
“ UNDER NORTHERN SKIES,” ETC., ETC. 


Palma, June, 1887. 


Y Dear E.— 
We returned to 
Palma, wondering 
much what news would 
await our arrival. At 
the station we sepa- 
rated. Mr. Bateman 
went up to Il Tereno; 
I went off to our 
palace. We agreed to 
meet at the Consulate 
in two hours’ time. 

I confess that I felt 
nervous and anxious 
as the karrawakky 
rattled off, and we 
passed through one of 
the gateways into the 
precincts of the town. 
To begin with, I hada 
very stupid old driver. 

Our palace is situated 

BARBARA. in the Calle de la Paz, 

and he declared that 

he had never heard of the Calle de la Paz. The people here pro- 

nounce it Pow, and the difference of a hair’s breadth in sound is 

quite enough to send them and their stupidity altogether abroad. 
At last I had to become my own driver and lead the way. 

We arrived. The bell echoed through the silent rooms. Cata- 
lina appeared in answer to the summons, and threw up her hands 
and eyes with all the theatrical action to which those Southern races 
are given. She looked the object of despair, and the rooms were 
silent no longer. Although she knew that I could not understand a 
word, she poured forth a torrent of phrases in her highest tones, 
accompanied by innumerable signs and gestures. 

One thing, at least, was evident. A. was not there. He had 
failed to keep his appointment, and must be ill. James, too, was not 
forthcoming, but our cordon bleu managed to make me understand 
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that she expected him every moment. In the meantime Catalina 
proposed that I should refresh myself with a second breakfast, a 
suggestion that, after our early and hasty meal at La Puebla, was at 
once seconded. 

I confess that I felt uncomfortable—very much like a fish out of 
water; very much as if my pied-d-terre were crumbling beneath me. 
If A. were really ill and unable to return, I should become sole 
inhabitant of this lordly palace, and find myself in a state of solitary 
grandeur never dreamed of or desired. 

Before my last handleless cup of tea had disappeared, the bell 
once more sounded through the echoing halls—and enter James. He 
had never been more welcome ; not even when coming down the Puig 
Major. 

“Well!” cried I. ‘What does it all mean? How is Mr. A.?” 

“Very bad, sir,” replied James. ‘Quite light-headed. Doesn’t 
know what he’s about. Having three doctors to him to-day.” 

This was more than startling ; it was alarming. James himself 
looked ill, and not in a condition to be about. 

“You, too, seem ill, James,” I said. ‘“ What is it ?” 

“Don’t know, sir. Frightfulheadache. Can’tsleep. Can hardly 
crawl, Managed to get round here. Anxious about you. Hope 
youre not going to be ill, too—all of us leave our bones in a foreign 
land.” 

James was evidently in a cheerful mood. 

“What do the doctors say is the matter with your master ? ” 

“Only one has seen him as yet-—Dr. M.  Doesn’t seem quite 
clear in his mind about it ; chops and changes about like a weather- 
cock, First says it’s one thing, then another, then a combination. 
I don’t think much of these Spanish doctors, sir. There’s to be a 
consultation this morning at twelve o’clock. Hope they’ll make out 
something between them.” 

Anxiety and impatience would be controlled no longer. The best 
and the worst must be known. I must see A. and judge for myself. 
As I had to pass the photographer’s I took with me the plates of the 
Albufera and Alcudia to be developed. 

“Mr. A. won’t know you, sir,” said James. ‘“ But, of course, 
you will like to see him.” 

The streets were hot and sunny, more picturesque and beautiful 
than ever, in contrast with the unadorned little town of La Puebla. 
But in my anxiety the overhanging eaves, the ancient courts, 
all the wonderful wrought iron work I passed, failed to charm. The 
melancholy cry of the caged quails seemed fraught with omen. 

Arrived at the Consulate, Barbara—impassive Barbara—met me 
with a solemn gesture. No torrent of words here, but an expression 
far more effective. Her great black eyes flashed sorrow and 
sympathy from their depths. She shook her head with an abandon- 
ment worthy of her own last hour. 
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Mr. Mark approached. His countenance dispelled my final spark 
of hope. It was despair itself. 

** He’s very ill, very ill indeed,” he said. ‘ Rapidly going from 
bad to worse.” 

‘But what is it? What is he suffering from ?” 

“Opinions differ. For one thing he has acute inflammation of the 
lungs ; about that there is no doubt. Furthermore, Dr. M. thinks 
that he has a touch of gastric fever. Dr. N. has just seen him, and says 
it is typhoid. They have both been here this morning, and I expect 
them again every moment in consultation with Dr. O.” 

** Terrible,” I cried, whilst my heart sank’ a good many degrees 
below zero. ‘‘ There must be great danger.” 

“Very great. I give up all hope. But come and see him, though 
he won’t know you.” 

Strangely enough, he did know me. For the short time I remained 
in the room, his consciousness seemed to return. I mentioned our 
projected drive through the island ; our intended visit to Port Mahon 
and the Talayots of Minorca. He took interest in all; gave mea 
commission to a friend of his in the sister island, which he said I 
must now visit alone ; entrusted me with a long and complicated mes- 
sage, and seemed perfectly rational and clear-headed. ‘The moment 
I left the room he sank back into unconsciousness and delirium. 

‘IT cannot account for it,” said Mr. Mark afterwards. ‘‘ Cannot 
imagine what strange influence recalled his wandering mind.” Then 
he told me a circumstance that greatly touched me. How that 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, his first wandering days, his ramblings 
had been chiefly about myself, coupled with repeated expressions of 
sympathy in all our recent sorrow. 

The bell rang and the doctors were announced. Their faces 
were grave and desponding ; not especially so about the present case, 
but very much as their ordinary condition. A more melancholy 
deputation I have never seen. As I watched them disappear into 
the sick room, I felt almost thankful that A. was not sufficiently 
conscious to feel their depressing influence. For though he had 
roused up for me, by some subtle mesmeric or other power, he did 
not do so for them. 

I waited without. Mr. Mark was with the doctors ; I could do no 
good, and might possibly be in the way. Presently they returned, 
more depressing than ever. Our conversation was carried on in 
French. 

** What report of the patient?” I asked. 

“ The position is extremely grave. There is the greatest danger.” 

** But it is not hopeless ?” 

“Not absolutely hopeless, but extremely critical. Still, whilst 
life remains, we will not despair.” 

“‘ And the fever? Is it gastric or typhoid ?” 

“We are divided in opinion,” replied Dr. M. “I consider it 
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gastric, Dr. N. thinks it undoubtedly typhoid. The symptoms are 
a little contradictory. I still believe there has been sunstroke.” 

“What has caused the mischief to the lungs ?” 

“He came up here on Monday after you had left, with a racking 
headache ; declared it was sunstroke, and that plenty of air would 
cure it. He threw open all doors and windows, and for hours 
walked about in the lightest of costumes, ‘to cool his head.’ This 
is the result.” 

Whilst we were talking, again the bell rang, and a fourth official 
appeared on the scene. 

“ Another doctor!” I cried in astonishment. ‘‘How many more?” 

But I was mistaken. It was only the doctors’ assistant or 
“dresser.” He cuts off heads and arms and legs for them, puts on 
bandages, and makes himself generally useful. He walked about 
with a pair of shears in his hands that would have frightened the very 
life out of a nervous invalid. With these he played and toyed affec- 
tionately, just as a Spanish woman toys with her fan. 

He was a most peculiar-looking man. -A sort of medical Paganini, 
all arms and legs ; tall, gaunt, cadaverous, with wild eyes that glared 
at you through glasses, and, in conjunction with those playful scissors, 
froze the marrow in your bones. 

After they had all left—to return again in the afternoon—we had 
a serious conversation in the study. It was decided at once to 
telegraph the sad news to A.’s father in England. I suggested that 
they should send out a doctor and a nurse. The Consul thought 
not. He has great confidence in the Mallorcan doctors. I have 
none. In typhoid fever, the strength of the patient should be kept 
up as much as possible. The Mallorcan doctors believe in absolute 
starvation. In every way their treatment is opposed to our English 
ideas, 

Mr. Bateman came down, and was also of the same opinion; and 
his opinion is worth far more than mine, for he has himself had 
typhoid fever three times. Any amount of nourishment, he declared. 
But we are not to have our way. 

Early next morning came a telegram from Mr. A. in England, one 
clause of which rejoiced my heart. It was this: “ Doctor and nurse 
starting. Will reach Barcelona on Sunday morning.” 

I could have sung for joy. It was the very thing I had desired. 
A.’s condition seemed to grow more and more critical, but if we 
could only keep life in him until the arrival of the doctor, he would 
probably, humanly speaking, be saved. 

But how pass those days of suspense? And almost the worst 
trial was the fact that the doctor would arrive at Barcelona on Sunday 
morning, whilst the boat would not leave for Palma until Monday 
afternoon. What hours of inaction, what an anxious, interminable 
waiting would be his! 

But that I was there to help to nurse A., I should now have felt 
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very much like Othello. Half the pleasure and profit of my second 
visit to Mallorca was at an end. Instead of exploring and becoming 
familiar with every inch of the ground, the remainder of my sojourn 
must be spent in Palma. 









































PULPIT, PALMA CATHEDRAL, 


For it was impossible to leave A. under present circumstances. It 
is not pleasant, moreover, to go about alone. There is no truer 
proverb than “ Never less alone than when alone,” but those are times 
and seasons when snugly buried in one’s study, surrounded by 
cherished books, those companions which never disappoint us. They 
give us all we need, and exactly as we want it. Reciprocity is perfect. 





ct. 
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The look we search for in a friend and find not; the word we 
expect that comes not; the look and the word that do come, but 
in the wrong place; the way in which in consequence we are thrown 
back upon ourselves—nothing of this do we find in our books 











STREET IN PALMA. 


Then the solitude of that great palace which I now inhabit! 
Throughout the dark hours of the night I am absolutely alone. 

It is a new experience. Night after night I let myself in with 
a latchkey, by no means as small as one of Chubb’s patents, grope 
through the dark rooms until I reach the spot where Catalina has 
left lamp and matches, and throw some light upon the scene. 
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For Catalina, of course, as usual, returns home to her husband 
and children when her daily duties are over. Her present work is 
light enough. All she has to do is to let herself in with a latchkey 
in a morning, prepare my water, spread my sumptuous breakfast of 
tea and ensaimada, and make me a supply of lemonade for my 
return at night. After that she is at liberty to depart. 

I light my lamp, and the rooms become only the more solitary 
and abandoned. Ghostly reflections are cast upon the walls; I 
start at my own shadow. A recollection comes upon me of days 
when, with A.’s companionship, the rooms were charming, and the 
hours passed laughingly. A vision of a sick form at the Consulate, 
tossing about in delirium, while those who look on are racked by 
anxiety, comes to me in painful and violent contrast. It is very 
much a case of looking on this picture and on that: ‘of the days 
that are no more.” 

Under present circumstances, I ask, Will they ever come again? 
In spite of never giving up hope—and I will not give it up—in the 
small hours of the night things wear their most melancholy appear- 
ance: one’s nerves are strung to that tension which reaches the 
point of foreboding, and shows Destiny at her worst. 

I return at different hours. Sometimes it is not much past mid- 
night ; sometimes it is past two in the morning. 

The palace has now changed its name to the Dungeon. The mid- 
night or early morning walk from the Consulate to the dungeon is a 
sad one. All Palma is asleep. The streets are solitary; the stars are 
brilliant, but too far away to yield any sense of companionship. I 
hear nothing but the echo of my footsteps, nothing but the mournful 
note of some poor quail. Every now and then a screech owl passes 
over the silent town, with a cry full of omen. I shudder as I hear it. 
There is the distant call of a watchman, proclaiming the hour and 
the night. It feels like the end of all things. 

On the steps of the church I have to pass, I invariably find another 
watchman sitting down and resting. Sometimes there are two of them. 
Their lanterns are beside them, and throw little gleams and glooms 
about. At first they would look at me suspiciously, but they have 
now grown familiar with my appearance and nightly walk. In return 
for my Buenas noches, they throw me a cordial “ Buenas noches, 
sefior!” They look at each other and wonder where I have come 
from and whither I go. No doubt they suspect an affair of gallantry ; 
for Palma would not be of the South without its Romeos and Juliets. 
The pastoral days of simple Phyllis and Corydon I fear have departed. 
Serenades you do not often hear here, but love vows and passionate 
protestations are common enough. 

I have seen a faithful swain, brimming over with fond emotion, 
apostrophising the half-open shutter above a glorious bit of trellis 
work ; tall, straight, his hands clasped, his long hair thrown back in 
poetical impassioned ecstasy. In passing, the shutter has been gently 
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but cruelly closed, so that the fair and frail one behind is hidden. Not 
for me is a view of her sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks. At sound 
of my receding footsteps, the shutter has been gently opened again. 
How do I know? Why, I have basely looked back. And perhaps 
I have wished that I But no ; I have wished nothing but con- 
stancy to the vows of this Romeo and Juliet, with whom I have no 
concern. 

This has been at ten o’clock, and at two in the morning I have 
again come upon the same scene, with a slight difference of attitude. 
The actors are the same. Four hours of rapture and rhapsody; 
four hours of devotion ; four hours of Paradise. Romeo is now 
upon his knees, making his last fond protest of eternal fidelity, pro- 
mising to be there the next night at the same hour. His attitude 
may be somewhat ridiculous, but it is romantic. 

In this last moment of agonised parting, they are absorbed in each 
other, and neither hear my footsteps nor see my shadow upon the 
wall. I might be a ghost, and as I pass I have full view of Juliet. 
Truly she is lovely, with raven hair and glowing features, and large, 
dark, flashing eyes. My night’s rest will be disturbed. Who would 
not fall in love with her? Who would not envy that Romeo? If I 
were a Southerner I should stab him dead, and take his place. Being 
a Northerner, I only feel that I should like to do it. I don’t do it. 

But my rest is disturbed by very different things from visions of 
Romeos and Juliets. I retire in the silence of my dungeon. I put 
out my lamp, and to silence is added darkness. But the silence is 
soon broken by the hum and buzz of mosquitoes, that scourge of the 
South. I throw a handkerchief over my face, and dream that I am 
suffocating. I bury my head in the bedclothes, and dream that I am 
one of the Princes in the Tower, despatched by a cruel uncle, and I 
wake to find myself plunging out of bed, fighting an imaginary enemy. 
Dreams evidently go by contraries. In my dream I am punishing 
the adversary terribly, getting the best of him. Can you fancy this 
of me in broad daylight or in reality? Finally I give in to the 
mosquitoes, and make the best of restless and disturbed nights. 

But I have voluntarily chosen my lot, as far as the dungeon is 
concerned. 

Mr. Mark invited me to take up my abode at the Consulate, an 
offer I really could not accept. He was already overburdened. On 
the arrival of the doctor and the nurse from England he would simply 
be in the midst of a congregation. Mr. and Mrs. Bateman, with a 
kindness and hospitality I cannot describe to you, have pressed me 
to go up to Il Tereno and stay with them. This also I felt I could 
not do. It was too far from A., for whom I am constantly anxious, 
and near whom I wish to be. It is difficult to leave the Consulate, 
even in the small hours of the morning. Then again, my sister, the 
immediate past has unfitted me for social calls upon mind and at- 
tention. The slightest strain brings on a prostration which ends 
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in something beyond stupidity: and so with what should I repay 
the goodness that is here offered me? 

Therefore I have kept to the dungeon, and these hours of solitude 
have a certain compensation in them. 

Nevertheless, I am much at I] Tereno, sometimes taking luncheon, 
sometimes dining with Mr. and Mrs. Bateman. ‘This short change 
is very different from altogether taking up one’s abode in a house, 
and makes less calls upon one’s nervous system. Without this 
pleasant social intercourse I don’t quite know how I should go on at 
all. Suspense, the passing hours, the presence of danger, the fear 
of what may be—all this would become overwhelming. 

After luncheon we repair to the balcony, and scarcely could Para- 
dise itself have a fairer view. At our feet is the garden—not of 
Eden, but of Il Tereno—beautiful with flowers and overshadowing 
branches, conspicuous amongst them the ever-graceful pepper tree, 
with its perfect form and small, quivering foliage. 

The Mediterranean is spread out before us, blue and shimmering, 
a beauty not to be described. It forms the Bay of Palma: one of 
the loveliest bays in the world. The land rounds in a far-reaching 
semicircle. Palma, across the bay, is another vision of beauty—an 
Eastern vision; its white houses glowing in the intense sunlight. 
Above all rises majestically the Cathedral, its wonderful amber tone 
in distinct contrast with the whiteness of the town. Beyond this 
stretch the windmills; and, again beyond, the far off curves of the 
land, with their wooded slopes. From this point we have a wonderful 
view of the hills surrounding Palma; a grand, uninterrupted chain, 
Mallorca’s pride and beauty. The busy life of the harbour is visible, 
with its crowd of shipping. White-winged boats flit about like birds 
disporting themselves upon the deep. 

We can plainly see the Consulate from here, and wonder what is 
going on behind those closed venetians ; how fares the patient. 

At night the scene changes. 

It is almost more dreamy and poetical. The great heat of the 
day is over. The sun went down, leaving behind him a gorgeous 
colouring, which has gradually faded into darkness. You cannot 
imagine these sunsets, their ever changing effects, without seeing 
them. You make up your mind that great as are the glories of 
earth, the glories of the sky are greater. 

Within the house shaded lamps throw a subdued light over the 
rooms, giving one a picture of home life—English home life—a 
feeling of infinite repose. Without, the last sunset effect is over, 
darkness has fallen. The stars come out with intense brilliancy; the 
moon sails up and asserts her right as Queen of Night. She throws 
her light upon the distant cathedral and its majestic outlines. The 
town is distinguished only by its lamps—stars of earth. The waters 
of the great sea are invisible, but we know they are there, and feel 
their influence. Lights gleam here and there upon its surface from 
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fishing boats. Some of them have a curious way of fixing two 
lights under their bows, which throw out long reflections. They 
look like monsters of the deep, with fiery eyes, going forth to 
vengeance. These are supposed to attract the fish, who, like the 
poor moths of the air, come forward at its bidding and find their 
doom. 

The night is intensely still. The cool breeze that blows, the 
repose of the scene and hour, fill one with a delicious sense of the 
luxury of a Southern influence and atmosphere. Every now and then 
the cry of a screech owl on the wooded slopes of Bellver startles the 
air. A growl from Don Negro tells us that next to cats, screech owls 
are his pet aversion. He comes up and wags his tail, pays each of 
us a visit in turn, and asks permission to go off and hunt the owl. 

It is not given. Instead of this, he receives a saucerful of coffee 
with a lump of sugar in it. He declares that it is better than 
Persian coffee; that no Turk was ever so fond of it as he; no 
dog was ever yet served with hands so fair. Happy dog, whose lines 
are cast in pleasant places! Indulged and spoilt to his heart’s 
content, even to taking his coffee out of saucers of delicate and 
refined china. But then he is a refined dog, as behoves a dog 
brought up in a refined atmosphere. This refinement of life is one 
of the things in life we could not do without, any more than Don 
Negro. 

At about half-past nine I leave all these charming influences, and 
take my solitary walk back to Palma. The walk under the stars is 
delicious. Few people disturb the impression of the scene. Mr. 
Bateman and Don Negro always accompany me to the commence- 
ment of the high road. Then we part, and Don Negro looks up, 
and grows perplexed and distressed with a wonder as to which he 
shall follow. It ends in his stirring up a perfect whirlwind of dust, 
and in his scampering back in obedience to an already far-off whistle. 

I go my way under the: night sky. Everything bears the silence 
of night, which is so like death. The travelling stars are glorious. 
I have told you before how infinitely larger they are than the stars 
of our insular skies, But they are so far off, so silent, so mysterious, 
that whilst admiring one almost shudders at them. They are so 
strange a type of the infinite and the eternal. The space they 
occupy seems so illimitable that we ask ourselves whither the soul 
wings its flight to the everlasting regions? Where are they? 

The note of the screech owl every now and then breaks upon the 
air like a bird of doom. It is a wicked cry. No wonder Don Negro 
would like to put an end to it. 

It takes about half an hour to reach the Consulate. Once within 
the town I have the companionship of the houses and the port. The 
shipping in the harbour is quiet. There is very little stirring. Now 
and then a voice is raised in some vessel, a snatch of an old song, 
hushed as soon as begun. Some sailor returning probably half seas 
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over. I think I may venture upon the expression in a case so 
apropos. Here and there a small fishing boat, with its strange lamps 
under its bows, looks like a fiery monster. The cathedral stands 
out in all its solemn, sable outlines; beautiful at all times, por- 
tentous at night. The interior must be dark and full of shadows ; 
almost invisible shadows that might be revenants. I like the French 
word, for which we have no English equivalent. Comers again? 
Returners? How translate it? We have no term sufficiently 
expressive. 

I should like to creep inside that building to-night and wander 
solitarily about its immense space ; wander about the arches and the 
pillars and raise the ghosts of departed memories if I could not find 
any real ghosts to consort with. But no doubt real ghosts are there; 
and I would ask them why they return ; what unrest brings them 
back from the unseen ; what they do in the unseen ; what their life, 
their condition, their state of being. But ghosts are vexatious things ; 
and as far as I ever heard, never speak when spoken to. This is ill- 
bred, to say the least of it. If they can return and assume their old 
form, why not the voice also, giving us a reason for such super- 
natural visitations ? 

And as I am on the topic, let me tell you a ghost story that I 
heard from Mr. Easton some time before leaving England. It 
happened to himself and he vouches for its reality. 

He had gone down to T Hall, in Cheshire, to paint a miniature, 
It was the month of July, and many visitors were there. He found 
himself at night in a large and magnificent chamber, with rich oak 
ceilings and panelled walls that dated back to the days of Elizabeth of 
England. In those days, or before them, it had been the Roman 
Catholic oratory of the house. Large mullioned windows with deep 
casements adorned the room, which looked towards the east. An 
immense four-post bedstead, almost as old as the room itself, scarcely 
filled up any space in the large apartment. It was the very room to 
delight an artist. 

Mr. Easton retired to bed and went to sleep. Between three and 
four o’clock in the morning he was suddenly awakened ; not by any 
sound, not by nightmare, but by some unconscious influence not to be 
described. 

To his astonishment, he beheld a female form in the room. This, 
of course, fully aroused him. He thought it was an error; half rose 
on his pillow. ‘ Madam,” he said, “ you have made a mistake ; you 
have come into the wrong room.” 

No notice was taken of his remark. The lady might have been 
deaf and dumb; blind also. Then he noticed how altogether strange 
was her appearance. Dawn was breaking ; the stars were dying out, 
the crescent moon was rising in the east. 

This midnight, or morning intruder, was dressed in the fashion of 
the last century : a mob cap; a sacque reaching from her shoulders to 
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her feet and trailing the floor, just as you see them in the old pictures. 
She looked old and haggard. Her face was a picture of horror and 
unutterable misery and remorse ; her mouth was open, and showed 
her long, fang-like teeth ; her eyes were starting from their sockets, as 
in one who sees a vision of utmost terror. She was wringing her 
hands in the abandonment of hopeless despair ; long, bony hands, 
with skeleton-like fingers. She was pacing wildly past the bedstead 
from end to end of the room, a ceaseless march. Her footsteps were 
inaudible ; the rustling of her silk sacque could not be heard. Absolute 
ghostly silence. 

This went on for many minutes, until suddenly, Mr. Easton knew 
not how or why, the figure mysteriously disappeared ; the room was 
empty. 

What did it mean? He made up his mind that it must be a 
trick some foolish person had played him in the hope of frightening 
him. It should not occur again. 

He said nothing about it that day, but the next night he carefully 
locked his bedroom door. He had sounded the panelling in the morn- 
ing, and as far as he could tell there was neither secret door nor any 
other entrance to the chamber. He went to bed, placing paper and 
pencil by his side. “If the lady comes again,” he said to himself, 
“Tl sketch her.” 

He went to sleep, and again was awakened precisely as he had been 
the night before. An exact repetition of everything took place. He 
began to sketch. Fancy sketching a ghost! Did ever anyone have 
nerve for it before? Did ever anyone have the opportunity? Was 
ever anyone placed in such a position ? 

Again, at the end of some minutes, the mysterious visitant dis- 
appeared, evaporated, dissolved ; he could not tell how. 

This went on for ten days. Mr. Easton’s work in the house was 
ended ; his visit came to a conclusion. He had said nothing about 
the ghost ; but on the last morning he related to his host and hostess 
what had happened. 

“Yes,” they replied, “‘we had to put you in the haunted room. 
The house was full when you came down; no other room was at 
liberty. It has been a great trouble to us. We cannot even get 
servants to remain with us. The ghost appears at this time of the 
year, every year, for about a fortnight, and always in the same room. 
Not everyone sees it, and as you said nothing about it, we concluded 
you were one of the greater number of those who do not see ghosts. 
You must have a wonderful nerve. The last one to see it last summer 
was the son of Baron P. One night was enough for him ; he would 
not risk a second, and departed summarily the next day, almost as 
pale as the ghost itself.” 

“Who is the ghost supposed to be ?” asked Mr. Easton. 

“Tt is the ghost of a very wicked woman, who lived in the last 
century. She led a dreadful life. Smothered the heir to the property, 
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a little fellow of five years old, in order that she might herself enjoy a 
longer reign. She was often dragged from the gaming table and put 
to bed by her servants. And she finally died in that very room in the 
greatest agony of remorse and terror.” 

Then Mr. Easton brought out his sketch. Both his hearers 
exclaimed. “It is very strange, but if you had taken this sketch 
from a portrait of the old woman as it exists in another house, you 
could not have made it a more perfect resemblance in the outline of 
the features.” 

Mr. Easton took his departure, and carried his sketch with him. 
From this he made a small painting, which he gave to me. I have 
never ventured to show it to you, but will do so on my return to 
England, if you wish it. 

There is a short sequel to the story. Soon after Mr. Easton’s visit, 
the family of T Hall went abroad, and let the place for five 
years. The new people were so disturbed by the first appearance of 
the ghost at its appointed season, that they wrote to the owner of the 
hall, asking permission to have the room done away with. This was 
accorded. All the beautiful oak panelling that had not been disturbed 
for centuries was dismantled and taken out, the room was bricked up 
and separated from the rest of the house, and if the ghost still walks 
it has no longer the chance of disturbing anyone’s rest. Yet I think 
it was a barbarous proceeding. For my part, I would have run the 
risk of fifty ghosts rather than lose that grand old room. 

To return to Palma and present scenes, 

It was the cathedral that put ghosts into my head. If they walk 
in one place, why not in another? In my nightly walks I often feel 
that I should like to be amongst them in that immense space. 
Should like to go to the sarcophagus of Don Jaime, pull out the slide, 
and ask him to get up in his gorgeous robes and hold a levee. Should 
like to find my way to the organ loft, and through those dark aisles 
and arches send forth strains of melody floating through the silent 
arches, vibrating, whispering, trembling: the thunder of the deep 
diapason, the breathing of the voix céleste. How one would be 
inspired! How music would flow unconsciously from the depths of 
one’s heart and soul; until the moments flew past, and the distant 
cock crew, and the dawn broke in the east. And then the ghosts, 
spell-bound all this time, and listening in motionless array, would 
speed back to their niches and their doom, 

About ten o’clock I reach the Consulate. Mr. Mark is there, and 
our conversation always has the same beginning. He is very 
desponding ; evidently is not gifted constitutionally with a large 
share of hope. There is a ghostly figure in the sick room. A sister 
of mercy bends over him with gentle touch and soothing influence. 
But they know absolutely nothing about nursing, good and willing 


as they are, these sisters. 
A., with the capriciousness of delirium, has taken a great fancy to 
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one of the two sisters, an equal dislike to the other. The favoured 
sister and I are the only two who have any influence with him. 
From the beginning, whenever I go into the room, he calms down 
and will do anything I bid him. He will not do anything for any 
one else’s bidding, Sister Cecilia excepted. 

She is very nice ; very soft and gentle in her ways. Her voice is 
clear and soothing. In her nun-like dress she is very picturesque. 
The expression of her face is calm, resigned and holy. She smiles 
not seldom, but almost seems to apologise for doing so ; as if it were 
too worldly an indulgence. The crucifix upon her breast seems to 
recall her to 
her vows. The 
rosary at her 
side rattles as 
if touched by 
an invisible, ad- 
monitory hand. 

A. in his deli- 

rium has ex- 

pressed him- \ We 
self sensible of \\\\Y—— 
her charm. \ 
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to see him, it A, i i | 
was strange i Ht ‘ 
how quickly he @ i 
discerned the y) 
difference ; the 
element of re- 
finement, the \\ 
touch which SISTER CECILIA, 
only a gentle- 
woman possesses. He kissed her hand with reverence; the homage 
he might have given to the Queen at a Drawing-room. Then a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him. He turned to the Sister, and 
wished to kiss her hand also. She drew back, and touched her rosary. 

* Allow him to do so,” said Mrs. Bateman sensibly. ‘“ He is 
unconscious, and does not know what he is about. To thwart him 
is to irritate him.” 

As she pointed to the cross on her breast, A. started and looked at 
Mrs, Bateman. ‘What does she mean?” he asked. “Has she 
taken vows like the nuns?” 

6c Yes.” 

“Then won’t she be allowed to marry ?” 

6c No.” 
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‘“‘ But that would be a life sacrificed. Do you think if the Pope 
were paid a large sum he would grant her a dispensation ? ” 

‘“‘ T daresay he would,” replied Mrs. Bateman. ‘‘ We will see about 
it when you are better.” 

“But I am not better. I shall never be better. These doctors 
have entered into a conspiracy to kill me.” 

“Oh, no,” I put in; “as long as I am here they shall not harm 
you.” 

“You promise me that, my dear W.? You won’t let them have 
their own way? Half the stuff they give me is poisoned. You are 
the only one I have to trust to.” 

I give the required promise, and he rests upon it perfectly con- 
tented. Mrs. Bateman has brought him some lovely flowers, and he 
almost worships them. They have to be arranged in vases, a-long 
row of them, and placed where he can see them easily. 

On Saturday Dr. N. gave me a great shock. 

‘¢ How is he?” I asked, when he had left the sick room. 

** Very, very ill ; could not be worse.” 

‘Is there very great danger ?” 

** The greatest. He can scarcely be here to-morrow.” 

“Can nothing be done? No change of treatment? More 
nourishment? He must be sinking from exhaustion.” 

Dr. N. shook his head. 

** More nourishment would kill him outright. Typhoid is now 
strongly declared. But,” laying his hand upon my shoulder, “ you 
look only fit to be nursed yourself. In your anxiety be careful that 
you do not take it also. We should have two invalids on our 
hands instead of one.” 

“That you will have very soon as it is,” I remarked. “I am 
certain that James is going to have it. No one pays any attention 
to poor James, but he is ill.” 

Rumour of the illness has gone abroad, of course, and the whole 
town now shuns the Consulate. They have a fixed idea here that 
typhoid fever is infectious. Nothing will persuade them to the 
contrary. The lady below has strewed her staircase and floors with 
scented herbs and aromatic leaves as a sort of safeguard or charm 
against danger. 

Perhaps it is not altogether their fault. ‘The doctors themselves 
declare in favour of infection. Even the Archduke, whom I met 
to-day in the streets of Palma, said it was better to be on the safe 
side. At any rate, we are delivered from everlasting callers and 
enquiries, which would drive poor Barbara out of her mind. As it 
is, the door has to be answered incessantly, either for doctors, or 
medicine, or ourselves, or the fruits of the earth, or something else. 

Barbara is inimitable. I have taken the greatest fancy for Barbara. 
Do not be alarmed. She will never see sixty again, and she is not 
beautiful. She has a grown-up son, too, as old asIam. Barbara 
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is dark in appearance—the swarthy skin and the black eyes of the 
South. Her voice is not melodious ; it is hard, metallic, downright. 
She speaks rapidly when she speaks at all, which is seldom. Very 
-often when you expect an answer you receive a gesture. The 
gesture is perfect. It contains, not a sentence, but a whole page 
of reply. 

She is extremely independent in expression, in manner, in answer. 
She looks at you out of her dark eyes with slightly drooping lids. Her 
face is impenetrable, firm as a rock, The woman has a mind and a 
will. No limp disposition has taken her through the world. She is 
wood that will bear carving, having her own will, going her own way. 
But hard as she looks, you are quite sure that way is a good one. 
She is honest as theday. Only, if she takes a dislike to you, or 
takes up a mistaken opinion, the Pope himself would not turn her. 

And yet she is dévote to some extent. Early every morning, when 
the bells of Palma are having their wild fling, off goes Barbara to 
the cathedral, says her prayers and tells her beads upon the cold 
stones, and crosses herself when it is all over, and goes straight 
off to market. There, faithful to the interests of her master, she 
makes impossible bargains, and brings home rare triumphs of good 
taste. Barbara is not going to be imposed upon. Not she. 

I never regret my ignorance of Mallorcan so much as when I am 
with Barbara. There is a depth of dry humour in her only waiting 
to flash forth for anyone who will take the trouble to stir the waters. 
Her expression betrays its existence, her very gestures, the very tone 
of her voice. I call her Santa Barbara, and she intimates that the 
Opposite extreme would be nearer the truth. And I am notsure 
that to some, on provocation, she might not show signs of the cloven 
foot. 

But I am in her good books; she has taken me into favour. 
When she opens the door to me in a morning, she condescends to 
smile, and looks as if she would deign to honour me with a motherly 
embrace. Fortunately for me, she never puts this into operation. 
I know I should submit, for she has power in her hands, and you 
must not offend your friend at court. 

She admits me into her kitchen and all its mysteries. It is really 
a picture of beauty and order. She has small respect for the doctors, 
and seems to think that her kitchen stuff would do much more for 
the invalid than their outrageous physic. I believe she is right. 

Barbara is sensible ; she is gifted with insight and instinct. She is 
one of those rare people who can do the right thing without reflec- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is plain to see that all this trouble has very 
much thrown her off her balance. The lines of her lifé are dis- 
turbed, They have hitherto run in calm and even places; they are 
now in revolution. There is a brooding look about her. She yields 
to the inevitable, but not without a protest. Why is this thus? and 
why has she to bear this burden of sickness, through a mere acci- 
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dent? When she goes off in a morning to tell her beads, I wonder 
whether she is quite as fervent as usual in her devotions ? 

For all that, if a barefooted pilgrimage would restore the sick, I 
do not think she would hesitate to take it. 

I cannot tell you how the hours and the days have dragged their 
slow lengths away. Sunday came to an end, and Dr. N.’s gloomy 
anticipations were not fulfilled. A. seemed to remain in much the 
same condition. Serious and dangerous; but I would not admit it 
that it was hopeless, ‘The boat from Barcelona was due on Tuesday 


TOWN HALL, PALMA, 


morning at four o’clock. Someone must meet it, and I undertook 
to doso. Anything to be in action, As the hours approached I 
could not rest. One never knew what might happen from one hour 
to the other. It was a race with time ; it might be a race with death. 

On the Monday evening Mr. Bateman very kindly suggested that 
I should go up to II Tereno and sleep there. From the roof of his 
house the boat could be seen approaching from the distance. His 
servants should watch, and when in sight there would be time to 
dress, go into Palma, and reach the boat before it was alongside. A 
carriage should be ordered to come up at a quarter to four. 

So it came to pass. After dinner we sat out upon the balcony, 
with all the scenes, effect, and influence I have described to you. 
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Afar off we could see lights glimmering in the Consulate, and I feel 
sure that many a prayer went up to speed the approaching vessel, 
which we trusted was bearing light and healing upon its wings. The 
‘stars above whispered of power, of calmness and eternal repose, but 
gave one no consolation. The screech owl sent forth its desolate cry. 
Lights flashed upon the dark waters. 

Worn and wearied, I retired early, but not to rest. Sleep would 
not come, the eyelids refused toclose. The night passed in anxious 
pacings. I threw open the venetians. What was going on in that 
chamber across the bay? Good or ill, life or death? We all have 
these thoughts, this restlessness, when a long-looked-for hour is 
approaching ; an hour of vital decision. Hope that has resolutely 
sustained us seems to grow weak and faint at the moment that 
it should really become strong with fresh life. 

I watched the day break and light gradually spread hermantle. It 
was a marvellous sight, if one eould only have felt in sympathy with it. 
At three o’clock I heard a sound, and looking out saw Mr. Bateman 
upon the terrace and Don Negro lying upon the steps leading to the 
garden. ‘The dog knewas well as possible that something out of one’s 
ordinary life was taking place. 

At a quarter to four up rattled Enrico with his carriage, and almost 
simultaneously with it came word that the boat was in sight. I was 
quite ready. We rattled down to the port, and the vessel was ap- 
proaching the harbour as we reached the stone pier. On the bridge 
I discerned the well-known costume of an English nurse, and beside 
her one that I knew must be the doctor. You can imagine my sen- 
sations. I thought the steamer would never come to ananchor. It 
always takes an interminable time to do this, but to-day it seemed 
an eternity. ‘Then the doctor landed. Then came a nervous hand- 
clasp as if we had known each other for a hundred years. Then the 
question : 

“Ts all well ?” 

And the answer : 

“It must be well, now that you are here.” 

And yet, my sister, ‘ L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.” 





THE. CAPTAIN'S. CHARGE. 
By Lieut.-CoLoneL Mauony, C.M.G. 


Extract from District Orders, 
Pietermaritzburg, May roth, 1879, 
. (AFT AIN ELLICOTT, 94th Regiment, will report himself 
without delay to Major Manley, Chief Paymaster, in order to 
receive instructions that will be conveyed to him by that officer.” 


In obedience to the foregoing, I presented myself at the head 
office of the Army Pay Department, and requested to be shown to 
Major Manley’s room. 

“Good morning, sir,” I said on being admitted. “I am directed 
to report myself to you.” 

Yes, Ellicott,” answered the ever-cheery chief, who had always 
kindly words of advice and encouragement to offer those who served 
under his orders. ‘I am about to detail you for a difficult and 
somewhat dangerous duty. Money must be conveyed to Newcastle 
for the payment of supplies, as the Boers refuse to receive our paper ; 
and even if the drafts were accepted there is not sufficient specie in 
the small up-country banks to meet all the demands that would be 
made upon them. So I want to send you up with fifty thousand 
pounds in gold to be handed over to Mr. Martin, now in Commissariat 
charge at Newcastle, who will account to me direct for all payments 
made.” 

“Am I not to have the usual escort detailed in the Treasury 
Instructions ? ” I asked. 

“No; there’s the pinch. Our losses were so great at Isandhlwana 
that we have not a single man to spare. All clerks and employed 
men must take their turn of duty. Besides, I wish to avoid an 
escort, as it would only have the effect of unnecessarily advertising 
the matter. In the present state of the country, with shoals of doubt- 
ful characters about, this would be injudicious and almost invite 
attack. So the General has fallen in with my suggestion as to the 
manner of conveyance, I taking the responsibility of its safe delivery. 
Now listen.” And he proceeded to unfold his plan. 

The position appeared to be this: After our losses on the 22nd 
January, and while waiting for reinforcements, there were barely 
enough men ‘to enable us to hold our own in case of a descent upon 
the Colony by Cetewayo. Pietermaritzburg had been put in a state 
of defence by erecting loopholed barricades in the streets. The court- 
house was fortified and laagers formed at various strategic points, to 
which all the inhabitants were to repair upon a given signal—the 
firing of three guns in quick succession from Fort Napier. All the 
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outlying posts and towns were also strongly fortified. This prohibited 
the withdrawal of any men employed in the duties of defence. 

Ordinarily a guard of one officer and twenty-five men is provided 
for the escort of treasure ; but, as has been explained, the present 
circumstances were unfavourable to this course, and prompt payment 
for supplies being imperative, the following was decided on. 

The money was to be packed in empty ammunition boxes, with the 
usual descriptive label of contents remaining on them. Thenit was 
to be loaded in an ordinary Cape cart (a marvel of lightness and 
strength) and placed under charge of an officer, who, he was pleased 
to say, should be a man of courage and resource ; passing it on to the 
front, as was frequently done at the time, as ammunition. There was 
a great scarcity of stores of all kinds after our losses at Isandhlwana, 
where immense quantities of supplies had to be abandoned. 

“ Now,” he went on to say, “the greatest risk you will run is 
from the swarm of men who, under the guise of somebody’s 
‘Horse,’ or somebody else’s ‘ Rangers,’ et hoc genus omne, are 
spread over the country at the present time. I don’t allude to the 
gallant men under tried leaders who have done such good and 
loyal service, but to those smaller bands under unknown men, to 
which are attracted the usual lawless spirits that always crop up 
under pressure of times like the present. Should you come across 
any of these, they would make nothing of taking your life if they got 
an inkling of what you have in charge.” 

This was true enough. 

“Now, Captain Ellicott, do you feel equal to the risk ?” continued 
Major Manley. My spirits rose at the prospect. ‘The task was no 
doubt a difficult one, but I reflecied that this was a chance that 
might never come in my way again, and I felt a not unpardonable 
pride in the hope of obtaining a little distinction should I success- 
fully carry out the duty now entrusted to me. 

“Tam your man, Major,” I replied. ‘‘ When am I to start?” 

“ Good,” he said, grasping my hand. ‘“ Your ready acceptance of 
what, to be plain with you, is a hazardous undertaking, shall not go 
unrepresented in the proper quarter.” 

In order to throw the loafer element off the scent, a paragraph 
was inserted in the Vatal Witness, stating that Captain Ellicott, of 
the 94th Regiment, was in orders to join the headquarters of his 
corps, and take with him a supply of reserve ammunition, the Trans- 
port Department being directed to provide conveyance. 

The date of leaving was given as some days after that intended 
for my actual departure ; consequently I should be well on the way 
before it was known that I had started. 

Two days after the interview mentioned above, the cart containing 
my valuable consignment wound slowly upwards along the miles of 
steep hill leading to Howick. The Hottentot driver grumbled now 
and then at the weight of the ammunition, saying it ought to be 
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sent on an ox-waggon instead of a mule-cart. He was afraid the 
springs would not hold out. I soothed him, however, with an 
occasional draught of Boer brandy, with which I had provided myself 
—that fiery liquid so highly prized by his class, upon whose head it 
appeared to make not the slightest impression. After a long and 
wearisome crawl upward, we reached at length the comparatively 
level road which terminated at the hotel. 

I was disagreeably surprised, on arrival, to find here a body of 
volunteers, about forty in number; composed principally, as it 
appeared to me, of that dubious class known as the “ canteen loafer,” 
a product peculiar to some parts of South Africa. They were under 
the leadership of a smooth-tongued individual named Osierton, 
whom I had frequently met at Pietermaritzburg, and who was said 
to be very well connected—a reckless gambler, ready to bet on any- 
thing or everything, having the additional reputation of being an 
utterly unscrupulous scoundrel. 

His second in command was a drunken, quarrelsome ruffian 
named Mondrum, who had been forbidden the entrée to any decent 
hotel where he was known, and was strongly suspected of being con- 
cerned in a robbery committed at a farmhouse on the Mooi River 
some months previously. His knowledge of the Zulu language (he 
having lived among the natives for several years) was the recom- 
mendation for the post he held. 

On my requesting Mrs. Padley, the landlady, to oblige me with a 
separate room in which to deposit the ammunition, she became 
alarmed and refused to allow it to enter the house. 

“No, sir,” she said. “I have had trouble enough already with 
these men. They have been hanging about the place for nearly a 
week, and I am afraid if I admit your ammunition, they will set fire to 
something and blow us all to pieces. It had better remain outside.” 

This was an unexpected rebuff, and all I could urge would not 
make her alter her decision. So with many misgivings I piled the 
boxes in front of a little turret room at the end of the verandah that 
had been allotted to me as a sleeping place. 

This band of volunteers, or what many persons would be inclined 
to style bandits, kept up their revels to a late hour, and then dropped 
off, one by one, to seek some place inside or outside the house to 
sleep away the effects of their orgie. 

I tried to ascertain from Osierton where he was bound to, and 
when he intended to march, being desirous of giving him and his 
men a wide berth. He smiled furtively, and replied in his smooth, 
almost musical voice: ‘ Really, Captain, I am not quite sure yet. I 
was detailed by General Clifford to proceed to Harrismith ; but 1 
understand that that has now been changed, and I am waiting here 
for orders. Where might you be going?” 

I thought it well to conceal my destination, and said: 

Oh! I’m for the Bushman’s River, at Weston.” 
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“The Bushman’s River? Why the mounted police are there! 
They have plenty of ammunition, I know. Major Dartnell, their 
commandant, told me so.” 

“Yes, of course,” I replied. ‘‘ But this that I have is intended for 
distribution to any detached posts that may be in need of it; and 
Weston is centrally situated.” 

This conversation took place in the verandah outside my room, in 
the vicinity of the boxes. Mondrum coming out of the hotel at the 
moment with a pipe in his mouth, reeled up to where he heard voices. 

“What's up?” he demanded. ‘ Who says we’re to move on? 
Devilish unlikely, with comfortable quarters and five bob a day for 
doing nothing. Time enough to do the fighting when it comes.” 

“T vote for staying here and holding the laager.” A laager adjacent 
to, and partly joining the hotel, had just been completed by the 
neighbouring farmers, as a place of retreat should an attack be made. 
“What do you say, Commandant?” he inquired, addressing Osierton, 
and seating himself on the boxes. 

‘Don’t smoke over the ammunition,” I said. “ One doesn’t know 
how a spark might reach it.” 

“Let it go off, then,” he answered with an ugly word, kicking at 
the pile and dislodging one of the boxes, which fell to the ground. 

“Hullo! ” he cried. “It jingles like coin. Let us lift it up 
again.” 

This random shot made me hold my breath fora moment. Then 
I hurriedly stepped forward and replaced it. 

“Tt wouldn’t be a bad idea,” said Osierton, ‘‘to store this in the 
laager, and there we would have it snug, in case of a visit from 
Dabulamanzi. I hear he was seen at Veldtman’s Drift yesterday.” 

“‘T couldn’t allow it to leave my charge,” I returned, “until it is 
handed over to the officer commanding at Weston. Otherwise I 
should get into trouble.” 

“Oh, we'll relieve you of all that,” he cried. “ This is war time, 
and circumstances alter cases.” 

The position was getting a little embarrassing, so it struck me I had 
better fall in with his humour, and pretend to think it might be as 
well to do as he suggested : merely observing that they wouldn’t find 
it of much use, as the cartridges were for Martini-Henrys, and their 
arms appeared to be Sniders. 

“Oh, let it go! What’s the good of keeping it here?” said Mon- 
drum. “ It will only be in the way. We have plenty for our own 
fellows. Have you anything to drink ?” he enquired, turning to me. 

“Ves, I have a couple of bottles of whiskey in the cart, and shall 
be glad if you will join me in a glass.” 

This offer was met with noisy approval ; and seating ourselves on 
the step of the hotel we proceeded to discuss the liquor. After 
a while I pretended to fall asleep, and they, when both bottles had 
been finished, were soon snoring beside me, 
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I rose cautiously on ascertaining that all around were deep in 
slumber, and went towards my room, very anxious as regarded the 
action I should take. 

I may here mention that the money was made up at the bank in 
rouleaus of twenty sovereigns each, and packed tightly in the boxes, 
But after the last had been filled, there remained over and above 
about eighty sovereigns ; too few to fill another box, and too bulky to 
fit in, made up in the same manner as the others. So they were dis- 
tributed loosely over the top of the last box, and some sheets of 
paper pressed heavily down upon them to prevent any rolling about. 
To this circumstance my thoughts reverted when Mondrum spoke of 
the “jingle of coin ;” for undoubtedly the same impression had been 
conveyed to my own mind when the box fell. It would be 
singularly unfortunate if this should be the identical box in which 
the loose money had been placed. 

I also began to have doubts of the crafty Commandant. I had 
noticed him eyeing me once or twice, and I might, unknown to my- 
self, have shown more anxiety than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

I was in much perplexity as to what course I should pursue. I 
could do nothing openly against the gang of desperadoes that sur- 
rounded me ; and if any idea dawned upon them of the real nature of 
my charge, nothing could save me. But I was determined not to 
resign it without a struggle. 

Several plans suggested themselves to my mind. I thought of 
quietly harnessing the mules and driving back to Pietermaritzburg, 
taking my chance of pursuit, and waiting a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. But this idea, on reflection, I abandoned, as it would be 
impossible to get away unobserved, and my returning without any 
obvious reason would give rise to comment. 

I never closed my eyes during the night, and just as the grey light 
of dawn began to appear, I got up and looked round. Osierton 
and Mondrum were still lying where I had left them, and a number 
of others were scattered about the steep. 

At this moment I heard a quiet step pass the end of the house 
near the laager, and was a little startled to see the dark face of an 
Italian named Marco Dinelli, who had been employed as a tempo- 
rary clerk in the office of the Chief Paymaster. From that post 
he had been quietly dismissed on account of a doubtful transaction 
in reference to a money order sent to a soldier who was a patient in 
hospital ; which order was cashed by Dinelli, after the man’s death. 

The deceased soldier’s signature was suspected of being a forgery. 
The Italian averred, however, that he had advanced the amount of 
the order to the man. 

The ex-clerk knew a good deal about the pay office, and the 
object of my journey might by some means have leaked out; so I 
was not without apprehension on this score. 

He advanced and saluted me respectfully. 
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“ Well, Dinelli,” I said, “what are you doing here?” 

*‘T am on my way to the front, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ Captain Shep- 
stone told me some time ago, if ever I wanted employment, he would 
appoint me to his own troop of Natal Carbineers ; and being anxious 
to see a little service, I thought I would remind him of his offer.” 

“ How did you get here?” I asked. 

“TI came up by the post-cart on Thursday,” he replied, “and was 
hoping some kind person would give me a lift. You don’t happen 
to have any room, sir?” 

“No,” I said; “my mules have as much as they can carry 
already.” 

He glanced, I thought, curiously at the boxes, and saluting again, 
wished me good morning, and went towards the front of the hotel. 

By this time the people of the house began to stir, and prepara- 
tions for breakfast were soon in full swing. 

On the appearance of this meal, I joined the motley group in the 
common room, for there is no distinction in a frontier hotel in South 
Africa ; master and mistress and guests of every degree sitting down 
together. 

I observed Dinelli and Osierton in conversation during the 
morning, and this did not tend to allay my fears. So I delayed pro- 
ceeding onward for the present, and continued my stay at Howick, 
until I had time to think the matter out. 

Towards mid-day I observed a mule cart bowling along the road 
from the direction of Pietermaritzburg. On reaching the hotel it 
pulled up close to where I was standing, and there stepped out an 
officer in uniform, whom I recognised as Dr. Mills, of the Army 
Medical Department. 

We had met frequently at headquarters, and knowing him to be a 
man of some judgment and decision of character, I determined to 
make a confidant of him. 

Having unharnessed and partaken of refreshments, he expressed a 
wish to see the Umgani Falls ; a magnificent cascade in the immediate 
neighbourhood, falling from a height of over three hundred feet. The 
roar of its waters could be heard from where we were standing. 

I hailed this opportunity of making my communication, and 
volunteered to accompany him. 

When well out of earshot, I explained all the circumstances of my 
position and the doubts I entertained of Dinelli. He listened atten- 
tively. 

“ And now what do you suggest ?” he asked, after I had ended. 

My idea was this: He being on his way to Helpmakaar with a 
supply of medical comforts for the troops, was to permit me to 
exchange loads with him, allowing me to transfer the contents of his 
vehicle to mine while I placed the specie in his. ;He was then to drive 
on by Currie’s Post and Colenso to Ladysmith, where the money 
could be placed in charge of the resident magistrate until my arrival. 
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“But how about yourself?” he asked. “If, as you seem to think, 
they have a suspicion of what you carry, you will be murdered to a 
certainty. I never saw a more cut-throat looking set of scoundrels 
in my life than those worthies of Osierton’s Horse. Besides, how 
can the exchange be effected without exciting suspicion ? ” 

“T have thought of that,” I returned. ‘After breakfast I had a 
private interview with Mrs, Padley, and upon my pressing representa- 
tions obtained her consent to have the boxes removed to a room at 
the back of the premises. A door from thence leads into the new 
laager, as a place of exit, should the hotel be attacked and become 
untenable. From that room I think I should be able after nightfall 
to make the necessary transfer unobserved, you causing your convey- 
ance to be taken to the back of the house. I heard them say that 
Mr. Shore, of the Telegraph Department, was expected in to-night 
with some workmen, and as he is a jovial sort of fellow, always spend- 
ing his money pretty freely, there will, no doubt, be a carouse. As 
regards myself,” I added, “they will feel secure, having announced 
my intention of not starting until late to-morrow morning, two of 
my mules being slightly lame. This luckily happens to be the case, 
Should this come off all right, I will take my departure, after allowing 
you a good start, and if I reach Currie’s Post unmolested, will remain 
there for the night ; and on the following morning endeavour to reach 
Ladysmith by Bavian’s Poort and the old road.” 

‘“‘T think the plan a risky one for you, whichever way you look at 
it,” he observed ; “but you may rely upon my co-operation.” 

I thanked him heartily, and remarked that his own share was not 
free from danger ; at which he laughed. 

After viewing the falls we returned to the hotel. 

The advent of Mr. Shore led, as was anticipated, to a jollification, 
and I joined in it with apparent zest, slipping away every now and 
then to remove a packet from the Doctor’s cart, replacing it by one 
of the boxes, until the exchange had been fully completed. 

The next morning was an anxious one to me. 

Dr. Mills, at an early hour, harnessed in a leisurely manner, stood 
chatting with me for a few minutes on indifferent subjects within 
hearing of the people about, and then drove away. 

I gave a sigh of reliefas I saw the mules turn round the corner 
that shut out the view of the house, and disappear in the scrub-lined 
road below. 

Turning back to the hotel I encountered the Italian, in company 
with Osierton and Mondrum. “ Well, Captain,” said the latter, 
“when do you start? Can we help you to load the ammunition ?” 

“Thank you,” I said coolly ; “it is done already. I didn’t like to 
trust to chance, as accidents often happen.” 

“Yes; it might go off, you know,” said Osierton jeeringly ; and 
they all three laughed. 

I was now convinced that Dinelli had by some means become 
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acquainted with the fact of the despatch of the gold ; so I determined 
to delay my departure as long as possible, in order to enable Dr. 
Mills to reach Currie’s Post in sufficient time to halt, rest his mules, 
and again resume his journey ; by which. time the safety of the con- 
signment would be secure. 

I answered the trio with a jest, and my spirits rose at the thought 
of having outwitted the scoundrels. 

I noticed that they did not communicate with any other members 
of the band, so concluded that if they had any enterprise in hand, 
they meant to keep it to themselves. 

When the time arrived that I had decided to start, I ordered the 
driver to harness, having previously hired two fresh mules from a 
farmer in the neighbourhood. When all was ready I drove away. 

A number of the men were standing about, but I did not observe 
Dinelli or his two new friends. 

Carefully examining my revolver, which was loaded in all six 
chambers, I brought it conveniently to my hand and prepared for 
whatever might happen. 

There was only one part of the road where I could be attacked at 
a disadvantage, and this was situated about half-way between the 
Falls and Currie’s Post, at a bend round a narrow shoulder of rock. 
Before coming in sight of this place I pulled up a few moments, 
and addressing the driver said : 

“Now, my man, I want you, on reaching Botha’s Nek, to drive 
your hardest round the bend, and tear at full speed down the 
hill into the open. I fear I am going to be attacked, but nothing 
must stop you. There is a sovereign, and if we reach Currie’s Post, I 
will give you another. But should you hesitate for a moment—see 
this’—and I pointed to my revolver. 

“Hi!” he yelled, as he caught the coin I threw to him. Then 
flourishing his huge whip and calling the animals by their names, 
he urged them on in the usual Hottentot fashion. 

Ihad determined to push boldly on, concluding that Dr. Mills 
would by this time have reached his destination ; for my life would 
certainly pay the forfeit should they discover the ruse I had practised. 

On reaching the point I had indicated, the driver rose in his seat 
and brought his whip down with a crack like a pistol-shot, taking the 
critical turn at a breakneck pace. But as we rounded the curve 
there arose three figures from behind one of the larger rocks, with 
rifles pointed and shouting to us to stop. 

“Drive on!” I cried. ‘“ Drive on!” 

Seeing that we disregarded their menacing demand, they delivered 
a volley, one shot striking the driver and tumbling him into the road, 
the wheels passing over him. 

I gathered up the reins as best I could, shouting and encouraging 
the mules to keep up the pace, and with such success that I was 
enabled to reach the incline that led to the open country. 

VOL. XLV. L 
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Having by this time re-loaded, they sent in a second volley, one 
shot striking me in the cheek, while another disabled two of the 
leading mules. This brought me to a standstill, and the three men 
rushed forward. I fired at the foremost, bringing him down, and the 
other two, swearing fearful oaths, made towards me. I recognised 
them as Osierton and Mondrum. The man I had hit was Dinelli. 

I slipped out on the off-side, where I was partially covered by the 
cart. 

‘Stand back,” I said, “or I'll fire. What do you want?” 

** Hand over the money,” replied Osierton with an oath. 

“What money?” I asked. ‘“ There is no money here.” 

“ Don’t parley with us,” said the other ruffian, “or I'll put a bullet 
through you in no time.” 

“T tell you there is no money here,” I repeated ; “nothing but 
medical stores. Look for yourselves.” 

‘Stand out of the way then,” said Osierton. 

I stood aside, revolver in hand, while the blood streamed down my 
face and neck. They both dived into the cart. 

At this instant I cast my eyes down the road, and saw a small party 
of mounted men riding towards us. I sprang to the crest of the hill, 
and waved my hat frantically to them. The next moment I heard a 
report and felt a burning sensation at the side of my head ; then, 
dropping to the ground, lost all consciousness. 

When I recovered, I found myself in bed at Currie’s Post, suffering 
from a gun-shot wound that had nearly made an end of me; missing 
by almost a hair’s breadth, but giving me a nasty knock on the head 
and carrying away a portion of my left ear. 

The horsemen I had seen were Commissary-General Lanfree and 
three officers of his department on their way from the front. They at 
once observed my signal, rode rapidly up the hill, where they found 
me insensible, the driver severely wounded in the neck and two ribs 
broken by the wheels having passed over him. 

Dinelli was dead. The other two rode off, and escaped to the 
Orange Free State, taking part against us subsequently in the Trans- 
vaal War ; but after that nothing further was ever learnt regarding 
them. 

The money was conveyed safely by Dr. Mills to Ladysmith, and 
deposited with the Resident Magistrate, from whose custody it was 
afterwards transferred to its proper destination: the worthy Doctor 
receiving back his supply of medical appliances. 

I was complimented by the General for what he was pleased to 
term the courage and resolution I had displayed ; and on the report 
reaching home I was promoted, and received a decoration in recog: 
nition of the service I had rendered. 





BYGONE DAYS. 


AM an old woman. The sands of life are nearly spent, and I 

cannot hope to see many more summers; but as I look back 

over the years that are past, how many a picture rises before my 
weary eyes! May I present some of them to your sight, reader ? 

It is a lovely spring morning early in the century; the sun is 
dancing on the young leaves, and bringing out the perfume of the 
flowers. Here in London even the air seems full of gladness and 
of promises of all sorts of lovely things. The blue sky is partly 
covered with soft white clouds, for there has been a shower, and the 
road is still wet from the large drops which fell a little while ago. 

At Hyde Park Corner a pretty young woman is standing irresolute 
—whether to pick her way across the muddy road at this point, or to 
move a little farther on before she makes the venture. She is young, 
and very pretty, with soft pink-and-white cheeks and blue eyes. 
Clinging to her skirts is a little child just able to trot along alone, 
yet a sad encumbrance to the mother, who has to make her way in 
and out of all those carriages and carts without the aid of the 
friendly policeman who, in these days, pilots across all distressed 
womenfolk. 

Just at this moment two gentlemen ride slowly by, and the 
attention of one being caught by the group—he turns to his 
companion, saying: ‘Stop, sir, and look at this lovely little girl.” 

They are George the Third and the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Fourth. The child in question is my unworthy self. I 
cannot help thinking that what must have attracted them both must 
have been my sweet mother’s pretty face, though, of course, I do not 
remember the scene I have so often heard described. 

My first recollection is of a very different scene. I am a naughty 
little girl, who has just escaped from the hands of her nurse, clad in a 
perfectly new pelisse. I run headlong along some soft grass, by the 
side of a park paling. It is autumn. The leaves are falling, and as 
I scamper along, I see peeps of lovely foliage through the wooden 
palings. What care I for the picturesque! I see before me a de- 
licious little heap of dirt, formed of withered leaves, and of the 
scrapings of the moist road. Without an instant’s hesitation, I spring 
into the middle of it, new pelisse and all, to fall headlong and be 
picked up by the panting nurse, who arrives on the scene in time to 
capture me, covered from head to foot with mud, and my pretty 
pelisse irrecoverably spoilt. 

I am one of several sisters, and as I grow up I assume the proud 
Position of beauty of the family. There is a miniature of me some- 
where now ; and looking at it, I cannot believe that I was ever half so 
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pretty. Iam sure that the painter must have flattered me egregiously, 
I could never have had such blue eyes, such lovely colouring, such 
white shoulders. Still I look at it with pride. Why should not we all 
honestly confess that to a woman the gift of beauty is a very precious 
gift indeed? A pretty face finds the world so pleasant ; and is it not 
one of the greatest happinesses possible to be fair in the eyes of those 
we love? But I can truly say that the compliment which gave me 
greatest pleasure was when my mother, and others also, said that 
Anne was as modest as she was pretty. 

We had a pleasant life. My father, who had seen a great deal of 
active service in the navy, had retired as admiral, and took a place in 
the country. We girls went to a school where every accomplish- 
ment then in fashion was taught ; and when we were supposed to 
have acquired all these, we returned home to lead a merry life. I 
had several brothers, and the rule of my father’s house was un- 
bounded hospitality. The family all moved up to London in the 
season to a house in Dorset Square, then one of the most fashionable 
parts, and there were junketings and merrymakings enough. Oh! 
the fun and frolic of those days! Can it be the same world? 

I think we were very much spoilt. I know when we came home 
fresh from school it was thought a grand sight to see at a county 
ball the three Miss Verschoyles dance a quadrille with all the last 
new steps ; and how we pirouetted, and set to our partners, while we 
held our heads high, and felt that we were the observed of all ob- 
servers. 

Then there came a dreadful day for me. King William the 
Fourth was staying somewhere in the neighbourhood, and graciously 
condescended to become my father’s guest at dinner. I do not re- 
member the dinner ; I do not suppose that I appeared at it; but in 
the evening it was signified to us that the King, who was very 
musical, would like to hear us play. I was ordered to the piano 
with my sister to perform our grandest piece—a duet. In vain I 
protested that I could not play before the King. Go I must, and go 
I did; butas I worked away at my part, the tears I could not control 
filled my eyes. Still in desperation I played on. A gentleman in 
attendance came behind me, and kindly patting me on the shoulder, 
said: “Come, come! don’t be frightened ; he is on/y a man.” | 
think this little bit of common-sense, administered with such kindly 
intention, helped me to bring that dreadful duet to a more successful 
termination. 

Must I tell you of my own little romance? The whole of which 
has never been breathed to any human creature, though I think it 
was guessed by my mother. Of a pair of blue eyes which looked 
tenderly into mine, of a tall figure always near me in the crowd 
which surrounded us, of some verses written for me, and me alone 
(for that was the fashion in those days), each word of which I think 
I could repeat, though it is so long ago. There is not much to tell: 
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he was considered, I fancy, an undesirable parti. Whether he ever 
spoke to my father, or whether he found out without any words 
passing that his attentions were not acceptable, I know not; but 
suddenly he ceased to come—he disappeared from our little society, 
and I was left to bear my pain as best I could, and hide it from the 
world in general. Once more I saw him, but this was later. I think 
I grew very fretful at this time. My mother took me to France—a 
great journey in those days, and then we returned and settled into 
our house in Dorset Square for the season, and I was allowed to do 
very much as I liked by all the rest of the party. 

It is Spring again. A lovely warm Spring day. We have been 
dancing the night before, and have kept it up later than usual. 
Having struggled through the morning, we all feel that we havea 
right to be lazy this afternoon. I go to take refuge in my own room, 
and lie down in delicious idleness on the bed. Outside in the little 
garden belonging to the house there is sunshine and warmth. 

The lilacs are all in blossom, and the yellow tassels of the 
laburnum nod up and down in the breeze. There is a syringa bush 
close to my window, and the sweet scent is borne in on the warm 
air. The old-fashioned green shutters are partly closed, and I lie 
there, idly dreaming—happy. 

Suddenly the door bursts open with a rush. It is my favourite sister 
Dorothy, but the very sight of her makes me cross at this moment. 
What can she want? I soon know. Iam expected to leave my 
peace and quiet, to get up and go down to entertain some visitors 
who have arrived. I try to coax Dorothy to go down instead of 
me. 

“No, indeed, Anne! You know Hester Graham is your friend, 
not mine! You must go; I am much too tired.” 

So, wearily, I rise, smooth out my little white frock, run a comb 
through the bunch of short curls on my forehead, which will not be 
kept in order, and descend the stairs. 

At the drawing-room door I hesitate ; I am still cross. That tire- 
some Dorothy! Why was not she as good-natured as usual? I wind 
the long blue ribbon ends of my sash round my fingers, and then 
throw them into the air; it gives me something to do. I feel still 
cross. I enter the room, take up the blue ribbons, and begin again. 
Someone comes forward from the inner drawing-room, and a voice 
says: “Anne, this is my brother.” I look up to find two dark 
eyes fixed upon me—and to know that I have met my fate. 

After this we often meet. My mother is walking in Regent’s Park 
when a carriage dashes up and stops, while the gentleman driving it 
throws the reins to the groom, and jumping lightly to the ground, 
begs that he may have the honour of driving my mother home. She 
is charmed, begs him to come in and have luncheon, and from this 
moment I hear nothing but praises of him from her and everyone 
else, 
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Before the summer is over I find myself engaged to him, and our 
house is filled with the pleasant excitement of the first wedding in the 
family. Presents come from all quarters ; there are grand discussions 
over my frocks, etc. Who does not know the sort of fluster all this 
causes in a house full of young girls ? 

The wedding is not to be in London, but at a quiet seaside place, 
to which the family has moved for the autumn. At last the day 
comes. My sisters are my only bridesmaids. How pretty they look 
in their pink and white muslins, and hats with pink feathers! My 
dress is of simple white satin, which hangs in heavy folds, as the 
fashion was in those days. But my chief glory is my hat! I wish I 
could show it to you. Of white satin and dainty lace, with lovely 
white plumes and little sprigs of orange-flower, turned up a little bit 
on one side. It is big enough to shelter me. 

It is a lovely day, the sun streams in, and a ray falls on us as we 
stand together before the altar. I listen to the words with a dreamy 
feeling. Can it indeed be me standing there ? My eyes wander away. 
Through an open door I see the sea and shore with the tiny waves 
breaking one after another on the soft sand. I come back with a 
start to the service. The clergyman is speaking tome. “ Wilt thou 
have this man for thy wedded husband?” I answer, “I will,” and 
presently a gold ring is slipped on my finger, and then in a moment 
it seems that it is all over, and Anne Verschoyle has ceased to exist. 
For the last time I have to sign that name, and my new life has 
begun. 

We have been married a month and two days. I am beginning 
to get accustomed to the sound of my new name, and my dignity 
as a married woman. But a dreadful ordeal is before me. We 
are to leave this quiet little nook, and to set out on a round of 
visits before we settle into my husband’s rectory, for he is a clergy- 
man. First and foremost among these visits comes the one to his 
father, the Squire, who lives in one of the eastern counties. Now 
I have the greatest admiration and respect for my father-in-law, but I 
am distinctly afraid of him. And living at the old country home to 
which I am to. be taken, there are two unmarried daughters—my 
husband’s sisters, both very much older than I—and of them I am 
still more afraid. 

I shiver when I think of it all, for as yet I have not even seen the 
eldest Miss Graham. I lie awake the night before we start, and wish, 
oh! how I wish that I was Dorothy, and not Anne; for Dorothy is 
sprightly, full of wit, and is afraid of nothing. 

However, the day comes, and we set off. We travel a long day, 
and rather late in the afternoon reach the Blue Post Inn, at which 
my father-in-law’s carriage is to meet us. I put my head out. Yes! 
there it is, the four horses tossing their heads, and a little crowd has 
collected round it to see it start. 

We have many miles to drive before we reach the hall. It gets 
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dark. I lean back in my corner. My heart goes pit-a-pat. I stretch 
out my hand to feel the strong grasp of another to give me courage. 
At last we stop. We have reached the first gate, which is thrown 
open. I see large old trees against the fading light. We make a 
sudden sweep and draw up before a large house. The door is wide 
open, and out streams a ruddy light; the porch is thronged with 
people. There stands the Squire himself, bare headed, to welcome 
us. He draws me into the bright circle of light, kissing me on both 
cheeks. I look up, and see a tall, handsome, dignified woman, with 
something very sweet as well as decided in her face, and by her side, 
Hester, whose eyes shine a welcome. These are my new sisters, 
and from that day when they received so kindly the little bride till 
long years after, when I was left to mourn their loss, there was only 
love between us. 

The next day I should be quite happy, for I have quite recovered 
from my fright, and the hall # charming, but my husband is not well. 
All the morning I try to think it is nothing, and go exploring about, 
taken first by one and then by another to see the house. The pretty, 
bright, morning room ; the quaint drawing-room, with its green Indian 
paper, covered with birds and flowers and butterflies, thought in 
those days a marvel of art, with its large windows, looking out on the 
beautiful old cedar trees. I have been shown the portrait of my 
husband’s mother, who was a great beauty—the toast of the county— 
and who, though she was rich as well as beautiful, chose to marry for 
love, and, while she was still only a girl, ran away with the Squire, 
and never repented it, but lived happily ever afterwards. I gaze at 
the beautiful face, with its soft brown eyes and marvellous com- 
plexion, and do not wonder at the fascination she was said to exert 
on all around her. 

The morning passes, and I go in to luncheon a little tired, hoping 
to find my husband quite well again ; but no! his hands are hot and 
dry ; he lies back on the armchair, looking weary and ill; it seems an 
effort to him even to speak. 

This is some hours ago now. A groom has been despatched on 
horseback to fetch the doctor, but he lives eight miles off. Will he 
never be back? In my impatience I cannot be content to sit quietly 
and wait. I go out on the corridor at the top of the stairs, and walk 
restlessly backwards and forwards. The afternoon is drawing to a 
close. The weather has suddenly changed. A keen wind is blowing 
and moaning round the house; the rain is descending in torrents. 
Surely—surely there is nothing in the world so sickening as suspense! 

At last there is a sound—he has come! but now I grow quite 
faint and cold for a moment, for my foolish heart has conjured up all 
sorts of dreadful fancies. But though these are not true, and the 
doctor half-an-hour later tries to reassure me, by declaring that a few 
days will find his patient in a very different state, yet this is really the 
beginning of a long and serious illness. My first month spent in that 
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old hall is spent in most anxious nursing. By day and by night I sit 
in the big white armchair, close to the bed. Indeed, the days and 
nights are all indistinguishable in my recollection, until the happy day 
comes that the patient is pronounced to be certainly gaining strength, 
and creeping away from the borderland, which at one time seemed 
so near us; and I can go, with a grateful heart, to lie down and sleep 
in peace. 

Meantime the county has been full of gay doings, got up in the 
first instance in our honour. Balls and dinner-parties, which in some 
cases were delayed for a little while, but which took place later, and 
the fame of which penetrated even to the sick-room. While my pale 
blue silk and the white satin gown, now trimmed with costly lace, lie 
hidden away in the remote recesses of some wardrobe out of sight. 

After this I have little more to tell. We go to our home ina 
remote country parish. For forty years I disappear from the old gay 
scenes almost as entirely as if the sea had swallowed us up. We are 
ten miles from the nearest town, and later when the railway comes in 
our direction, it is sixteen miles off. But my life is filled with all the 
simple duties of a country clergyman’s wife. 

There are the parish, the schools and our poor people to think of, 
and I have little children of my own who quickly grow up into tall 
lads and lasses. 

Once, a few years after my marriage, on the first visit we paid my 
father, in London, I remember as the carriage—heavily laden with 
luggage, for we had posted up to town—was turning the corner of a 
street, I looked up, and there—standing on a doorstep—was the hero 
of my young days. I saw him glance at the occupants of the 
carriage, my husband and my little fair-haired Johnnie, who, tired 
with the long journey, lay with his little head in my arms. 

Our eyes met. What did I read in his expression? Reproach? 
Yes ! bitter reproach was there! as if he would have said: “ You 
have spoilt my life.” His face haunted me for days, and yet surely 
my part had been as hard to bear at one time as his. 

Now I am an old woman. My cares and hopes are all for others ; 
for my children and my grandchildren. I go back to the Hall, and 
on sunny days I am pushed in my garden-chair under the old chest- 
nut trees. I have many loved ones near me. A long slender hand 
rests on the back of my chair, and the sweetest voice to me in all the 
world asks gently if I am tired. 





THROUGH DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


A BEARNAIS ROMANCE. 


id ee Haute Plante at Pau is a square, trampled piece of goose 
green, famous as the gift of Our Henry to his loving subjects, 
muddy or burnt up according to the time of year. 

On the west, the great Caserne rears its five stories to the sky, 
hiding the sunset from the town; and, nearest to the Rue Bayard, 
within the barrack moat, is a patch of grass decorated with drying 
lines, scarlet “‘ continuations,” blue coats, white-lined waistcoats, and, 
perhaps, an odd soldier in disgrace seated on the wall, dangling his 
legs in the air. . 

The other three sides are bounded by broad gravelled walks, 
shaded by quadruple rows of spreading elms; and the one facing 
the Caserne is, during the winter at least, the resort of travelling 
booths, photographers, cooks, learned fleas, and giddy-go-rounds in 
succession. ‘These appear about St. Martin’s Day, and thenceforward 
until the month of June there is opportunity enough to learn the 
Marseillaise by heart. 

But, perhaps, the greatest sight on the Haute Plante is the drilling 
of recruits. Four hours a day, even when the thermometer marks 
below freezing, with snow above and under foot, the hapless rustic 
dislocates his back to the sound of “Un, deux; un, deux.” 

Drilling of recruits and funerals. From every quarter these last 
come ; for, the Caserne hides also the open cemetery gates and the 
double avenue, along which Protestant and Catholic travel, separate 
to the end, to lie side by side in the common earth. Soldier, civilian, 
peasant and peer, all take the Rue Bayard as their way to final rest. 

The Haute Plante sees every phase of life, except that of the 
grazing sheep, for which the everlasting Henri meant it. 

It was opposite the Rue Bayard, and near the great Caserne, that 
the last scene of Act I. was played out. 

Two lovers sat under the elms, regardless of the soldier on the 
wall, and the April sunshine lapped them round with gold. The 
clock of St. Martin was chiming out the quarters in a minor third, 
and the giddy-go-round in the distance was grinding out the 
Marseillaise. 

They were talking together, after the wont of all true sweethearts, 
deliberately, earnestly. Life lay before them, glorious in imagination. 
As the young man spoke, the girl’s dimpled chin sank lower in 
the collar of her loose cloth jacket, till he, too, had to bend his head 
to see more of her face than the gracious outline of a forehead, 
shaded by soft dark hair and a blue silk handkerchief. 
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Agathe Cazayus was the only child of a tradesman in the town. 
Life was given for life when she was born, and she had grown up 
without a mother’s care. Her father, as widower, became unusually 
dévot, and lost sight of a parent’s duty in religious ardour. His 
heart, at least, was cold to natural affection. All the power of love 
given him had been buried in his mother’s grave before his marriage, 
so that, when his meek-eyed wife slipped out of the world, she left 
no blank behind for him, and no tenderness for her orphan baby. 

Cazayus attended mass most diligently, and looked closely to a 
business that in no way fell off for the report that the Blessed Virgin, 
whose picture hung in his room, had bowed her head at him on 
more than one occasion. 

But, if his worldly goods suffered nothing through discipline, his 
health and temper did. He was not a pleasant man to deal with. 
Blood, nourished on black coffee and soupe maigre, had no tendency 
to engender cheerfulness. Yet Saint Pierre, as the irreverent called 
him, might have been forgiven; nay, even admired, could he have 
been content to sacrifice himself alone. But this he could not do. 
From the hour of his daughter’s birth, he determined that she 
should follow in his steps, and add, by renunciation of all earthly 
pleasure, to the spiritual glory of the name of Cazayus. 

He considered, however, that it would be quite time enough to 
communicate his intentions when the child should be old enough to 
act on his desire. It was not his will to have her convent-bred. No, 
she should live in the world, have seen and recognised its vanity, 
before, of her own free choice, she cast the charms of life aside for 
those of self-denial. 

Meanwhile, as her infant cries and crows disturbed his meditations, 
he sent her to a distant cousin, Marie Addias by name, who lived 
beyond the Gave at Jurancon. Having but one child, a boy, of her 
own, she was glad enough to teach the secrets of a ménage to a girl 
whose pension was well paid for. 

Under this good woman’s roof, Agathe sprang into as fair a lass as 
any in Béarn. She learned other things besides housewifery. To sew, 
for instance; to fold a silken handkerchief more neatly round her 
shapely head than the other maidens in the village folded theirs ; to 
sing the songs that Our Henry loved in a sweet, shrill voice that 
echoed through the house ; and to think her cousin Jean the best, the 
bravest, the handsomest man in all the world. 

Matters had come to a crisis that April afternoon, when Jean drew 
plans of a future dwelling on the gravel of the Haute Plante near the 
great Caserne, and when Agathe buried her chin in that enviable 
coat collar. 

Poor lass ! She remembered every item of his dress many a year 
after: the colour of his fine cloth blouse, and how his berret suited 
him ; she had chosen it herself. She could recall each word he said 
that day, even when her memory for other things was not so good. 
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The whole family had come up from Jurancon to spend the 
Sunday with her father ; and, as he was not yet too saintly to transact 
business on the day set apart for rest and prayer, Agathe and Jean 
had disappeared together, that Madame Addias might broach the 
subject of their marriage to him. No idea of objection entered any 
head of the three. Jean was well-to-do; far richer than his hoped- 
for bride, whose dowry, owing to Cazayus’s charity, could not be very 
large. A son-in-law, steady and respectable, was not to be despised ; 
and as the old man had never shown much interest in his daughter, ° 
the affair would, no doubt, be easily arranged. 

Time was wearing on. Jean took out his watch at last to compare 
it with the Caserne clock. He was loth to break the charm of the 
hour, for evenings such as this come but once in a lifetime, and a 
faint foreboding of evil saddened him. They rose, however, hand 
in hand, and slowly went together down the avenue, followed by the 
soldier’s idle gaze from his perch above the moat. 


The day is dark: the sky overhead matches in colour the mud 
under foot ; long wreaths of mist trail through the valleys, clinging 
to the leafless woods upon the hills ; there is not a breeze to stir the 
heavy bank of clouds which, blotting out the Pyrenees, invest the 
Coteaux with an air of spurious mystery. 

Yesterday the Bayonne road, just outside Pau, was picturesque ; 
the brown beeches in the Parc sighed softly as the south wind 
whispered of spring ; and the Himalaya pines waved their huge arms 
lazily, for all seasons are pleasant to them. 

That was yesterday. ‘To-day the rain drips dolefully from both 
alike, and even the golden-rod in the meadows is dark and scentless. 

Billitres is a name associated with memories of golf and lawn- 
tennis, with drumming and the mournful sound of bugle practice ; for 
on the plain beside the Gave, young ladies run after skipping balls, 
and soldiers daily murder harmony. 

But on the hill above, opposite the Parc, there is a building into 
which, if the noise of earthly occupation penetrates, it enters gently 
and with reverence. The church stands by itself near a little 
cemetery, and within, the mouldy atmosphere seems laden with 
the prayers of those who here have made their wants and trials 
known. The pictured saint above the altar peers through the 
semi-darkness over outstretched wings of kneeling angels beside the 
Cross. 

It is a poor place in point of splendour ; but, hallowed none the 
less because of painted panelling and old tin sconces nailed against 
the wall. 

Before the Virgin’s shrine there kneels a young girl whose tears are 
falling as she prays. Words apparently have failed her, but her eyes 
speak an agony of supplication. 

Poor Agathe! Love’s golden light had not brightened many days 
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for her. Hardly had the lovers reached her father’s house in the 
Place, than trouble met them at the door. Cazayus opened it him- 
self, his face flushed with anger, and roughly seizing his daughter’s 
arm, he pulled her away from Jean. 

*“ Ah!” he snarled. ‘Thou hast made good use of thy time, 
mademoiselle! But it is not the custom in France for modest girls 
to choose their husbands. Shame on thee, thou shameless one! Go 
upstairs ; I will speak with thee presently. Upstairs, I say!” he 
thundered, seeing she made no effort to obey. 

Agathe fled. She had been too frightened to do so before; now 
she ran as if for life. She heard the salon door shut sharply after 
her father and Jean as she reached the first floor, where she sat on 
the landing for what seemed to her like hours, listening anxiously to 
every sound. 

At last they came out again into the hall. She sprang to the 
banisters and leaned over. 

‘‘ This is a bad day’s work, Cazayus, and so I tell thee,” said his 
foster mother’s voice. ‘Thou wilt live to repent it many a year.” 

“Ah, bah!” returned Cazayus, peevishly. 

** And I assure you, monsieur,” added Jean, passionately, “I will 
never give her up. Had you chosen a better man in my stead I 
would have submitted in silence. But to shut up such a flower in a 
convent! Itisasin. So surely as I live she shall be my wife.” 

“ Merci, monsieur! I thank you for telling me your honourable 
intentions,” said Cazayus, politely. And for the last time that Sun- 
day he banged the outer door in shutting it. 

Agathe’s heart gave a wild bound at the noise. Were they gone, 
then, without a word. Oh! it was impossible ! 

“Jean, Jean! Mother! wait for me! I am coming!” she cried, 
running headlong downstairs. ‘‘ Oh, wait for me a little moment!” 

But she only found Cazayus waiting for her, with a cruel smile on 
his lips, as he stood with his legs apart in the entrance. 

What means he used to wring consent from the unhappy child, she 
never told. It was part of the old man’s plan that she should take 
the veil voluntariiy, leaving her home for the convent by her own 
choice ; and he prevailed over her. 

Weeks, months passed over, but, when the anniversary of that 
April day came round, Agathe had submitted to her fate. The next 
would find her among the Franciscan nuns at Arles. 

Cazayus was happy. Though he complained of constant rheumatism 
in his side, and his general health failed rapidly, he was contented ; 
even indulgent. Having ascertained Jean was safe in Normandy on 
business, he let his daughter do precisely as she liked. 

That is how she happened to be alone in the Church at Billiéres, 
kneeling before the Virgin’s shrine. 

As she left the chapel, she turned into the grave-yard. The stone 
steps, leading up to the open gate, were worn, broken in parts, and 
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the dripping weeds, she half believed, shared in her grief. There 
was a soft, silent drizzle falling, which gathered on every leaf and 
blade of grass, like sympathetic tears. 

The buried in this cemetery were mostly country folk, whose rela- 
tives have seldom time to keep their memory green. Hence, Nature, 
pitifully courteous, takes the charge upon herself, growing tall grass 
above forgotten graves, whose presence is just hinted at by pinks and 
red gladiola peeping between the stalks. In the centre of this solitary 
half acre stands an iron cross, and a young Magnolia tree, which, 
having drawn in sadness from the soil, sways and creaks mournfully 
when the wind blows. 

Agathe read the legends on the stones without understanding their 
import. She was dazed by sorrow. ‘“ A ma seconde mere.” “A 
ma sceur bien aimée.” One inscription she read over several times. 


iH 
Ci git 
LAPLANTE PIERRE, 
Né le 9 Septembre, 1805; 
Décédé le 24 Juin, 1878, 
a Page de 73 ans. 
Po. 


As she came to the last word for the third time, a burst of music 
rose to her from the valley.. A peasant’s wedding party was marching 
down the Bayonne Road. 


Agathe started as the shrill scream of the pipes struck her ear. 

“ Décédé le 24 Juin, 1878.” Zhat was last year! That was exactly 
a month after that happy day with Fean ; the last time she had seen 
him ; the last time she would ever see him on earth ! 

With a cry, like that of a wounded animal, she threw herself on 
the stone at her feet, and broke afresh into passionate weeping. 


Three months later Marie Addias sat in the garden before her 
cottage alone ; Agathe was a novice at Arles, 

The evening sunshine was gilding the far-off Pyrenees and dancing 
on the trembling poplar leaves in the plain. Now and then the full, 
rich note of the nightingale filled the still summer air. But the old 
woman heard and saw nothing. She was thinking how she would 
tell her son the evil news when he came home that night. 

Someone opened the gate, and came up the path with a tired step, 
a hopeless step, a step that was old while yet young. 

Marie started to her feet, ran and flung herself into the new-comer’s 
arms, 

“My son! My son!” she sobbed. 

He held her close to him ; his eyes overflowed. Poor lad! Sorrow 
was new to him, and he was no stoic. 

Presently he asked: “ Where is she, mother? Where is Agathe?” 
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“ At Arles,” said Marie, brokenly. ‘‘ But she does not stay there, 
A mission has been sent from the Convent to Buenos Ayres, and 
Agathe is one of the volunteers. She goes to-night to Bordeaux. 
To-morrow the steamer starts for America.” 

“ America!” cried the young man. 

“Yes, She is lost to thee, certainly, for ever now, my poor boy,” 
said Marie, breaking into fresh sobs. 

“ America!” muttered Jean. Then he straightened himself up, 
and repeated, in a different tone: ‘ America! Very good.” 

“How?” exclaimed his mother. ‘‘ Very good! How good?” 

But a new spirit seemed to have entered her son. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and answered : 

*‘ Agathe is not a nun yet. For the rest she never shall be while I 
live ; no, not if I call the devil to my aid.” 

‘“‘ He is mad with grief,” moaned the old woman. 

Jean laughed. ‘‘Give me something to eat, mother, and help me 
to get some clothes packed, for I also will go to Bordeaux to-night. 
I also will sail to-morrow for America.” 

The evil spirit of desperation left Jean as quickly as it came. 
He was a good lad. ‘“ God zs good,” he said to himself that night as 
the train whirled him away from Pau. “And if He is good, He 
will not suffer this injustice to be done.” 

During the long voyage, he behaved himself wisely. At first, 
indeed, his heart was full of bitterness when he saw Agathe among 
the Franciscan nuns. He thought many hard things of them. He 
was exceedingly unfair towards these devoted women, who were going 
to convert the heathen at Buenos Ayres. He said to himself, they 
were no better than thieves. 

But, as the days passed on, he changed his mind. The weather 
became stormy ; nearly all the emigrants were sick and unhappy. 
Their children screamed with terror; their mothers howled with 
despair, and wherever the suffering and confusion was greatest, 
there might the dark-robed sisters be seen, heedless of personal dis- 
comfort, eager to alleviate distress. 

And how kind they were to Agathe ! 

Jean, observing their tenderness, was ashamed of himself. Pre- 
sently he constituted himself their servant. As they thought for 
others, so he tried to think for them; and the good God rewarded 
him. 

After the first start of recognition, Agathe perceived he did not 
mean to make her lot harder to endure. She loved him all the more 
for his forbearance; and, strange to say, the love was sweet, not 
bitter. She could not account for this new-found happiness ; she 
could only pray for him and herself. 

So the voyage drew to an end. Jean had seen the colour stealing 
back into his darling’s cheeks, and the light come into her eyes, yet 
he had made no attempt to speak to her : “ for,” said he, “ that would 
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give her pain.” He hardly knew himself, as yet, what he intended 
to do. 

One day he heard one Sister say to another: ‘t The Bishop is a 
good man. I have no fear. When we are in Buenos Ayres, he will 
tell us what to do. He is as wise as he is good, do you see?” 

‘* As wise as he is good,” repeated Jean to himself. ‘Then I will 
go to him, too. I will tell him all about Agathe, and perhaps he 
will get her back for me.” 

The idea pleased him more and more. The longer he considered 
it, the brighter it looked. Certainly he would go to the Bishop, when 
he set foot ashore. And he kept his word. 

Monseigneur listened to his tale with interest and great indignation. 
“God has more need of good mothers than of indifferent nuns!” he 
said energetically. “You did well to come to me, my son. Agathe 
is still a novice, you say? Well, then, I will write to the Curé at 
Pau, and to the Bishop of your district. All influence shall be used 
to gain M. Cazayus’s consent to the marriage. He will not refuse ; he 
dare not! Have a little patience, and, by God’s help, we shall have 
good news by next mail. 

Jean went away with a lighter heart. But it was hard work wait- 
ing. Before the next French mail came in, he had almost worn 
himself to a skeleton, and a restless skeleton into the bargain. 
Monseigneur did not keep him in longer suspense than was necessary. 
He sent for him as soon as possible. 

Jean was trembling like an aspen leaf when he obeyed the 
summons, 

“ Courage, my son!” said the Bishop, kindly. ‘There is good 
news for you. The marriage may take place.” 

“ Has M. Cazayus, then, consented?” cried Jean. 

The Bishop made no answer. Then, after a long pause, he said: 

* Pierre Cazayus is dead!” 

Jean started. 

“Yes,” continued Monseigneur. ‘Two days after you left Pau, he 
was found dead before his crucifix. God rest his soul!” 

“Amen!” answered Jean. 


If you pass the little church at Billitres, and the churchyard gate, 
you will come, by and by, to a chestnut wood on the brow of the 
hill. 

The grass here is dotted with field flowers and bracken; autumn 
crocuses and fragrant mountain pinks in October, and in the spring- 
time celandine and sorrel. The trees are very old; grey limbs hold 
up their dead branches from the midst of fresh green leaves, and, 
here and there, a mighty trunk has split in half. 

From the edge of the wood, where the hill slopes abruptly 
into a pretty lane, you may look out over the great plain that stretches 
for miles and miles into a soft haze, with poplar trees marking the 
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high road, and the vine-clad coteaux behind Billitres to break the 
sameness of cornlands and meadows. There is a kindly silence 
under the chestnuts, 

If the wind blows from the south, you catch a subdued medley of 
bugle calls and drum tattoos, which riot in soft confusion overhead ; 
but, as a rule, the only sound is that of twittering birds or a cock- 
crow from a farm-yard close at hand. 

Should you look out for this farm-yard, you will find it just beyond 
the lane. It is filled with chickens and hens, and pigeons, all pick- 
ing and clucking and cooing delightedly among the hay and wheat 
stacks. 

The house itself bounds two sides, and pollard acacias form a 
pleasant shade in front. Very often a dog sleeps on the door-step, 
who supplies endless amusement to a fine grey and pink parrot, that 
bobs and squawks all day long on the white gate-post at the entrance. 
And, if you get interested in the creatures so as to forget time, towards 
sunset you may chance to hear a burst of childish laughter, and, 
presently, a tiny tot, of two or three years old, will toddle out, his 
sabots clattering as he runs, and, after him, with outstretched arms, 
hurries a cheerful, beautiful woman, whose eyes are very bright, and 
whose dark hair is crowned by a crimson handkerchief. 

“Jean! Jean!” she cries, “look at the little one! He is coming 
to thee!” 

Then, from the barn at the other end of the yard, a handsome man 
looks out, who pushes back his berret carelessly, and answers 
merrily : 

** Ah, the little good-for-naught! Come, then, to thy father.” 

And thereupon he catches the child from the ground, tossing it in 
the air till it screams again with joy. And their voices and laughter 
rise to where you stand, under the chestnuts, 

Jean and Agathe Addias have a very happy home. They envy 
neither King nor Queen, nor the President of the Republic. They 
are contented with their share of this world’s goods. Perhaps it 
seems greater to them than it would to others, because it is so far 
beyond their expectation. 

Here in the village, where Our Henry was brought up, they 
settled after their marriage and subsequent return from America; 
here their little son was born; and here they hope to live and die 
in peace. Marie Addias has left Jurancon to make her home with 
them, and they all agree in spoiling the “three year old,” who bids 
fair to equal his father in determination and good looks. 

{I don’t know there is anything more to add: except, perhaps, that 
Jean and Agathe not only have never fallen “ out of,” but seem to 
fall daily more “in” love with one another as the years go by. 

Etwyn KEITH. 
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